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T runs in the blood of the Raynors, 
this strong, strange love for the 
sea. There was father, and grand- 
father, .great-grandfather, and 
heaven knows how much further 
back, and always Captain Ray- 
nor. So what could you expect 
of me, sprung from such a line of 
seamen, and born on mid-ocean? 
Sach an odd nest as I was reared 
in, too! Close by the sea it stood, 
so close that round our roof-tree 
the sea-gulis screamed and cir- 
cled, and when the high tides 
thundered inland, the waves 
swept round the mighty rock on 
which our cottage stood, and oft 
in the waits darkness I’ve heard the spray’s white 
fingers tap at my chamber window. Within, it was 
as if the seas had chosen this their temple, and had 
brought hither their sacrifices and gifts, for there 
were treasures from every sea, from the frozen wave 
that the iceberg sails, to the southern seas that lie 
forever in a sun-swoon. Corals and shells, sea-fans, 
and ferns, and mosses, pebbles that the ceaseless 
wave had rounded and polished through restless 
centuries, were scattered everywhere, while on ped- 
estal and stand strange, mounted seabirds poised. 

And among all these my mother moved, gentleand 
grave, silent and slow, like a priestess in a shrine, 1 
thought sometimes, when we two were alone.’ But 
when he, my father, came off the seas, my fancy about 
her changed, and I thought of mermaids and syrens,as 
she sang at her harp, her long, bright hair unbound, 
her sea-blue eyes lit with opaline lights, her dress a 
bit fantastic, but rich and cherming always. I knew, 
at last, how she sought to hold him, to bind the two 
charms that spelled him in one, and I grew to pity 
her when I saw the old glamour of the sea forever 
triumphant, luring and drawing him from her side; 
for she was too frail to sail again after that one 
voyage that made me native of the sea. 

Ah, but if she was lovely and fair, how grand my 
father was in his proud, brave beauty! Can you 
fancy a seabird in acage? No more meet for bim 
were the walls of a house, the tame fields, the moun- 
tains that are the’ same yesterday and to-day. An 
eye that conld look into the san’s face full and un- 
shrinking, a form tall and straight, like a mast, hair 
of which the tropic suns could not bleach one thread, 
nor the polar snows despoil of its gloss, a step that 
the roll of the seas could not shake, and a voice that 
the storm winds could not drown—was this a man to 
shut up in the prison of a city, to tread the dull clod? 
No, no! for such as he the wild freedom of the 
ocean, the air that sweeps unbreathed for stretching 
ream the sail’s shadow his roof, the deck house his 

oor. 





I can’t remember when the waves first — to 
call me, the outward tides to beckon, but one day 
when my father put my mother’s arm away from his 
neck, I cried; fierce and quick: 

“I must go, too, father! I must go!” 

A light leaped athwart his face. He knew me then 
for his kin indeed, bat my mother moaned, and he 
said, sternly enough: 

“Your mother, child! 
alone?” 

And while mother clasped me close and strong, he 
Was gone. 

For the first and last time in my remembrance 
my mother failed to watch father’s boat leave the 
beach, while she sat watching me as if she feared 
something would snatch me from her arms. I had 
seen her weep before, and I hushed my own 
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stormy sobbing as a tear from her beautiful eyes fell 
on my cheek. 

“Undine,” she said, in a tone so fervid that I 
thrilled at it, child though I was, “you will wait, 
child—you will wait.” 

Some understanding beyond my years came to me, 
and I knew what she meant. A soft pity stirred me, 
and I answered gravely, as one records a vow, which, 
indeed, in after years this promise came to _— to 
me: 

* I will never leave you, mother.” 

O the slow years that came and went, filled with 
longing, while the distant sails seemed like white 
hands beckoning to meas I rodked in my light wher- 
ry amid the surf, or paced the shore with restless, 
spurning foot! O the sea’s song, whose burden was 

er “come,” the sea birds, whose cry was ever the 
same call! O my heart, drawn ever to my native 
mid-ocean, stayed ever by the imploring eyes of her 
from whom the sea had already taken so much! I 
spent long hours on the headland poring over 
strange books for one like me, till across the ocean’s 
wide expanse 1 traced the invisible paths that lead 
to spice islands or snow-bound shores, and I knew 
the name of every rope and timber in a ship, from 
the keel to the maintop. 

To our lonely shore few came, but now and then 
when a sportsman from the town above came down, 
I prized far less his admiring glance than the mur- 
mur I often heard from.the rough fishermen, “she’s 
a Raynor—every spar. The cap’in’s own daughter.” 

And if I had my dreams, be sure they were never 
ofany tame landsman. Perhaps, when I sat among 
the rocks, I may have had my fancies of a day when 
my captain should come for me, and for his sake I 
smiled when 1 saw my arm, white and polished, hid- 
ing supple strength beneath an exterior fair and 
shapely as any woman could boast—perhaps for him 
I was glad when my mirror showed me a brow as 
fair as if the sun bad never looked on me, kind sun, 
in whose smiles I basked forever! For when did a 
maid see herself growing fair, but #he gloried in her 
beauty more for the sake of him who should one day 
prize it, even though yet unknown, than for her 
own? 

One day, as I sat on the headlands, I saw a figure, 
light and delicate, flitting toward me along the sea- 
wall. I recognized my mother’s form, and my heart 
beat quicker, for it was many a year since she had 
been so far from home, and there was something 
peculiarly ethereal and spirit-like in her motion, as 
she advanced. She came and looked over my shoul- 
der at my book, and then laying her hand, so like a 
snow- flake in touch and look, on mine, said, smiling 
radiantly: 

“It wont be long you'll have to wait now, Undine. 
You’ve been a good child, dear.” 

“Why, mother,” I said, ** you haven’t walked so 
far for years.”’ 

‘The candle flames up in dying,” she said. And 
suddenly, she pressed her lips upon my forehead, 
and without speaking more, flitted back along the 
rocks. 

As I looked after her, she waved her hand as if in 
farewell, and a strange feeling of foreboding came 
over me. I was too uneasy to longer remain quiet, 
and I went down to the shore and unmoored my 
boat. 

It was a rare September afternoon. The skies 
bent low above me, the air hung golden round me, 
the sea slept like a weary child. I shipped my oars, 
and let the boat just dream along the wave while | 
forgot all but the fall calm that seemed to reign and 
permeate my soul. 

I may have even slept; at all events my soul 
slumbered, for suddenly, without my having con- 
sciousness of any warning, the skies hung black 
and threatening over me, the wind piped a gale, and 
the waves foamed feather white. I saw the fishing 
schooners ran for the harbor below, the sea-birds 
screamed, while every moment the sky grew darker. 
I bent to my oars with all my strength, but the wind 
now veered and blew directly off shore, and 1 ceased 
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rowing. It was little use against the tremendous 
force of wind and wave. I had drifted much further 
out than I dreamed of, and I should need all my 
strength for the long pull to the shore, which was 
now increasing fearfully every moment. 

Yet while I drifted at the will of the tempest, a 
strange sense of exultation in the roar and commo- 
tion about me possessed my soul. I never thought of 
fear, not even when the night came down still wild 
and stormy. I was used to the voice of storm and 
tempest, for they had cried at my window through 
many hours of darkness, 80, lashed to my boat and 
my oars lashed to me, I drew around me the heavy 
wrapping I always carried in the boat, and while the 
light boat skiffed the waves like a shell, half-waking 
and half-sleeping, 1 dreamed away the night. 

The morning broke fair and glorious on the sea. 
I looked around. No sail or shore couli I see. I 
was alone in my little boat on the wide sea. Yet I 
was untroubled for the end. The sea had never yet 
been cruel to a Raynor, and was not I its child? I 
managed to lash my oar upright, and tied a scarlet 
cape that I had worn to this for a signal. 

Upand up rose the sun, the hours creeping on to 
noon, and still no sail, when a little epeck came sail- 
ing out of the western sky. On and on, steering 
directly towards me from the first, as if it were com- 
ing only for me. A goodly ship, its mast cleaving 
the sky, its sails spreading wide, for now it was so 
near I could hear voices on her decks, And now 
over the side a man sprgng with a supple leap. 

My heart thrilled, for something in the figure, even 
at a distance, struck me as familiar. He put out to 
meet me in one of the ship’s boats, but as he neared 
me, my scarce born fancy that it was father, died. 
Where father’s hair wae black as night, this man’s 
was tawny gold, and bis tiowing beard matched it, 
while his eye was as blue asthe sky. But there was 
something about him still like father—it was his tig- 
ure and his bearing, both alike noble and grand, yet 
father’s had a touch more of stateliness and the 
*tranger’s a trifle more of supple grace. ‘‘ Each is 
fit for a sea king,” I thought within myself, as the 
stranger neared me, every stroke of his oar betray- 
ing the power of his arm. 

Meanwhile | had been busy, for all my observation 
of the stranger, taking down my signal, and I now 
used my oars with all the skill ot which I was mis- 
tress to lessen the distance between us. I never felt 
fresher in my life, or handled my oars with more 
ease, and I had a delightful consciousness that the 
glow of admiration I saw in the sea-king’s eyes as 
our boats met was not unmerited. A merry look 
came over his face, and lifting his hat gallantly first, 
as if to the lady, he hailed me sailor fashion, and I 
merrily answered: 

*The Undine, from Lurlei Beach, Captain Ray- 
nor!”” 

“ What!” he said, as he pulled alongside, ‘‘ from 
Lurlei Beach? You must, then, have been out since 
yesterday. You did not spend the night in this 
shell?” 

‘* Ah, but I did, and I am none the worse for it,” 
I answered, lightly, for my mood was strangely gay. 
** But then I am ocean-born and that should go for 
something.” 

** And I also,” said the stranger, warmly. “ Hail, 
then, my coyntrywoman!” And he stretched his big, 
manly hand for mine. 

I fancied that he looked surprised when I laid my 
hand in his, for I’ve my mother’s hand, white for all 
my rowing, and slender and shapely, and never any 
lady was more gallantly handed over a ship's side 
than I was handed from my boat to his. 

An informal introdactiun: bans formality after- 
ward, and bafore we reached the vessael’s side Cap- 
tain Swieve, of the Neptane, and I, Undine Raynor, 
seemed like old friends together. 

As we neared the Neptune a gleam of color on the 
ship’s deck caught my eye. The figure ran swiftly 
across the deck, and leaned over the ship’s side, and 
I saw it was a woman, or rather, as we came nearer, 
@ young girl. And never befure did I see a creature 
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so bright and radiant as was she. Extremely pefite 


in form and feature, and her hair and eyes were the 
blackest, her lips the reddest, and the color in her 
cheek the most brilliant I ever beheld. As if to 
further enhance the effect of this bright, warm col- 
oring she wore a dress of brilliant hue, and upon her 
head a black hat of odd fashion, with a scarlet plume 
curling round it, and sweeping down on her shwulier. 

“ Mon Dieu! what have you found now, Mcnsieur 
le Capitaine?” she cried, in a quick, impatient voice, 
with a strong foreign accent. 

‘“‘ A companion for you, Mdlle Beaumain,” said the 
captain. 

I have a quick eye, but it might be but a fancy 
that a momentary frown contracted the forehead, a 
sneer curled the red lip of the girl, for in an instant 
she clapped her hands gayly, and as I was handed on 
board the vessel she stood on tip-toe, and put up her 
mouth for a kiss. She pouted a little, in a pretty, 
childish fashion, as I did not stoop to receive it, for 
I always had a creed that kisses should be sacred to 
love, and in all my life 1’d never kissed a soul save 
father and mother, and to these I was not lavish. 

“Mdlle is English- she is stiow-ice,” murmured 
the little lady, shrugging her shoulders, but she bar- 
bored no resentment, a moment after overwheln ing 
me with questions of my adventure, and receiving 
my story with an infinite number of exclamations 
and interruptions. 

Having exhausted her questioning of me, she ran 
suddenly to where the captain stood, and laying her 
hand lightly on his arm, said gravely; with comical 
earnestness: 


“ Which is the pity, Monsieur le Capitaine, that I 


am 60 little, or mdile. so grand?” 

Then as suddenly again Mdlle. Beaumain ran back, 
and placing herself by my side made appeal to Cap- 
tain Swieve. 

‘* Look now and see if you think I can possibly 
help mdille. from my wardrobe?” 

Mdille. Beaumain had the advantage of a fresh and 
carefully made toilet, while my own was sadly limp 
and crumpled. Did she think of that? But a sense 
of interiority was never quick in me, and I drew wy- 
self up proudly. If Mdlle. Beaumain was satistied 
with her petite beauty, I was willing, and did not 
envy her its possession. But even as I thought this, 
the girl’s mood changed. She gave a quick glance 
upward in my face, and then her look ran over my 
figare. She stamped her foot angrify. 


“Why was [I made a doll?” she said. ‘As if one 
wanted to be a child forever!” 
She was charming at this moment. Something 


very like a tear glittered in her bright eye, her 
mouth wore an expression half grieved, half-pettish, 
and her look was indeed that of a beautiful childa 
little fretted. 

Captain Swieve looked a little amused, but beyond 
that I could not read bis face, and in a moment 
Mulle. Beaumain smiled radiantly. 

“Ah well,” saidshe, “I am that I am, and if mdile. 
will come down to my cabin she will see I am good 
for something, aiter all.” 

** [ don’t yet despair of dressing you in my clothes,” 
she said, as we went below. “I am so good at dress- 
ing, I should have been born a lady’s maid, I think. 
Nor how do I know but I shall be one yet,” she add- 
ed, with a little sigh. 

As we entered the cabin, she pointed to two large 
trunks. 

“ Was it not good of the sea,” she said, “after 
casting me on shore, to send my treasures after me? 
Iam nothing without dress—everybody knows it, 
even the sea.”” 

* What!” I said, “ you have been wrecked?” 

“Ah yes. Ciel! but it was fearful. My poor 
brother, the ship, all gone, only me left alone on the 
terrible island till the good captain came and took me 
away. Mon Diew! but is he not charmant, Monsieur 
le Capitaine? I should so like him tur a lover, Ab 
well, who knows?” 

The gir! flashed a quick glance at me as she spoke, 





but if my face expressed anything, it must have been 
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surprise at this curious termination of her relation of 
the disaster which had @ken from her her brother. In 
my strange, secladed life I had never before met with 
#@ young lady of my own age and position, and I won- 
dered if they were all like this, so free of expressing 
their thoughts, so ready with their confidence. It 
was little I knew of lovers, but I had always held 
the thought of them, like my kisses, sacred. 

While Mdlle, Beaumain dived into her trunks and 
strewed the cabin with a wardrobe dainty enough 
for a duchess, she chattered busily, giving me bits of 
history interlarded with enthusiastic appeals for 
admiration of this or that article of dress, She was 
a French girl, who had never known parents or any 
other relatives than a brother, much older than her- 
self, who had always taken care of and provided am- 
ply for her. Of his business she knew nothing. 

* Mon Dieu!” she said, ‘‘ why shouldI ask? I had 
what I liked. What did I care howitcame? When 
he told me to prepare for a sea voyage, I obeyed. 
That was all he asked of me—to obey. But he is 
gone. I know not wherel am going, or what 1 am to 
do. But perhaps Monsieur le Capitaine will like me 
well, and there’ll be an end of it all. 1t is sonice not 
to think—only to obey and receive.” ; 

Mdlle. Beaumaina suid all this in a manner peculiar 
to herself. Perhaps most would have called it the 
frankness of a childish nature that knew neither care 
nor concealment, yet a certain something betrayed 
to me warning and appeal in her early confidence. I 
understood. She asked me in the beginning not to 
come between her and Captain Swieve. She appeal- 
ed to my pity. She hinted of a liking already begun, 
as if to warn me away from preempted ground. Very 
well. If Mdlle. Beaumain had no pride, Undine 
Raynor was by no means wanting in it. 

‘*Mclle, Beaumain,” I said, significantly, and, 
without doubt, a trifle disdainfully, ‘‘ I wish you suc- 
cers with Captain Swieve, with all my heart.’’ 

“ You are very good, mdlle.” she answered grate- 
fully, as if she were receiving a favor from me. “Ah, 
here it is, the very thing I’ve been looking for all 
the while,” And she displayed adress of a rarely 
beautiful shade of blue, deep and brilliant. ‘It is 
trained!” she cried, ‘‘and immense for me in every 
way. My dressmaker spoiled it. Besides, for me, 
with my coloring, it is absurd. The shade bewitch- 
ed me. But for you, who are snow, it is exquisite.” 
And with the enthusiasm of an artist, Mdile. Beau- 
main set to work to alter and remodel, and an hour 
after led me triumphantly before the large glass. 

Mdlle. Beaumain was right. I confessed to myself 
at the first glance that I had never worn anything 
80 becoming. I wondered a little that mdlle. should 
take pains to improve my appearance, but she was 
passionately fond of the beautiful, and could not 
bear its distigurement, even in the person of a rival. 

“Come, now,” she said, merrily, ‘‘let us go and 
find Monsieur le Capitaine, and show him what Rosa 
can do.” ‘ 

She would not take no for an answer, and I follow- 
ed her, rather reluctantly, on deck. Captain Swieve 
came forward as we approached, and Mdlle. Beau- 
main danced gayly up to him. 

** See,” she said, holding up her tiny hands, and 
pointing to me, “see what these can do. Praise me 
a little, my good Monsieur le Capitaine.” 

He looked down into the radiant face uplifted to 
his, the bright eyes dancing and sparkling, the red 
lips smiling, and an answering smile came to his 
own blue eyes and bearded lips, and then his gaze 
went beyond to me. I don't know what I read in 
his look, but my proud lids lowered despite myself, 
and the warm color went flushing up from cheek to 
brow. Why did I think at that moment of the 
hours on the headland alone with the sea and my 
dream? Some voice seemed to whisper in my soul’s 
ear, “‘ Your captain—your captain!” But I hushed 
it with the answer, ‘‘ Rosa Beaumain’s captain ;” and 
with an effort I lifted my eyes, and calmly returned 
@ gaze that thrilled me strangely yet. 

The Neptune was outward bound, and day after 
day passed, and no home-bound vessel crossed our 
track. But for the thought of mother I should have 
been happy, for was I not on the sea, the open sea 
that I had longed for so long? Of Captain Swieve I 
saw but little. He was doubly busy, asingular fatal- 
ity having deprived him of both first and second 
mates since the voyage commenced. I avoided him, 
too, as much as possible, for there wasa light in Rosa 
Beaumain’s eyes, when ty any chance he seemed to 
seek me, that I scorned to kindle. And yet—and 
yet! O, what is that strange, subtle spell of look, 
and touch, and presence which only one of all the 
world can ever hold for us? What is that guest that 
steals all unbidden and unknown into our hearts, 
and goes not out for threat nor pleading? I might 
shut my ears as I would, but the voice in my soul 
cried louder every day, ** Your captain—your cap- 
tain!” 

Captain Swieve might smile into the eyes of Rosa 
Beaumain as he might into those of a winsome child, 
but I knew, even while I denied to myself any knowl- 
edge of the sort, that his look for her was to his for 
me as frost is to tire, as shallow brooks to the un- 
sounded sea. 

One late afternoon I sat leaning over the vessel’s 
side and looking down into the sea’s depths, dream- 
ing what there was below, what wondrous flowers, 
what gems and treasure, when a step I knew well, 
firm and strong, came up. 

“A penny for your thoughts, my countrywoman,” 
he said, for by this name he liked best to call me. 

Daylight was just beginning to hint of twilight, the 
air was soft and balmy, and we two were alone, 
From the tirst Ihad a strange feeling as if I had 





known this man always,and it came over me stronger 
in this quiet hour,and I poured out a thousand fancies 
of mine that I had never before given words, and fan- 
cy answered fancy and thought thonght, till the twi- 
light hung purple round us, and here and there a 
star peeped out in the blue canopy above. Then 
there fell a hush between us. He sat so near that 
my dress flowed over his feet. My heart beat fast as 
he laid his hand, all trembling, on mine. 

Saddenly behind us came a light, dancing step. 
The voice, inpatient and quick, of Rosa Beaumain 
cried: 

‘*Why are you so still, you two? Here in the 
dark, too. Well, for me, I like light and gayety, and 
all that. La, la, la.” And she broke into a gay little 
chanson, and we came back—from where? Ah, tell 
me, lovers all, if you do not know that enchanted 
world whose borders no profane step may cross, 
which rises, wondrously radiant and fair, only for 
you? 

I had seen Rosa Beaumain charming before, but 
never quite so witching and elf-like as on that even- 
ing. She danced on the deck with a grace and aban- 
don fairly marvellous, and as she pirouetted past me, 
cried, laughingly: 

** Tf not a lady’s maid, perhaps a ballet dancer. Eh, 
Mdlle. Raynor?” 

She brought her guitar and sat by Captain Swieve, 
singing light tinkling airs, or chattering likea black- 
bird all sorts of gay nonsense. At last, the evening 
air grew cool, and still Rosa, who was usually sensi- 
tive as a flower to chill, lingered on deck beside Cap- 
tain Swieve. 

‘*T am going below, Rosa,” I said, at length. 

‘Tres bien,” she answered. ‘‘ For me I stay a 
little longer. I’m nota bit sleepy. I find myself so 
gay to-night, some way.” 

And so I went down to the cabin, while after me 
came a@ light trail of music, Rosa’s voice and guitar, 
beside my captain. As though that troubled me! 
No, I had kept my faith, if faith it can be called, 
with Rosa Beaumain, I had not sought him in any 
way, I had always given her the field; but he was not 
for her, and she might sit and sing by his side and 
smile into his face forever, and my heart would not 
sink a feather’s weight for it all. So untroubled and 
at peace I slid into my dreams, while the soft lap of 
the waves against the ship’s side mingled pleasantly 
with the tinkle of Rosa’s guitur above. 

It was a habit with me to rise early and go on 
deck. 1 loved tosee the sun rise, glorious and grand, 
from the magnificent ocean. Captain Swieve was 
usually busy at this hour, but on the morning after 
our twilight interview I was a little surprised to see 
him standing aft with folded arms, gazing listiessly 
out on the sea. There was something different from 
usual in his air, I felt rather than saw, and I went 
silently forward, a little ashamed at the leap my 
heart had given at the sight of him. Yet surely he 
would come to me, and I listened as his step advanc- 
ed. He had seen me—he was coming. But a keen, 
bitter sense of disappointment came over me, for the 
footsteps turned at the stairs, and went below. What 
did it mean? For he had never missed an opportu- 
nity to speak alone with me,before, and after last 
night, too! True there bad been no word spoken, 
but love has other interpreters than words. 

The sun came up, there was not acloud in the sky, 
but something dimmed its brightness strangely, and 
vainly smiled tor me the smiling sea. I grew impatient 
for the breakfast hour. Perhaps, after all, trying to 
cheat myself into a belief that he had not seen me. 

Rosa came to breakfast in a picturesque little 
morning costume, and apparently her last night’s 
merry mood had not changed. But Captain Swieve’s 
eyes and face were dark and unsmiling, and his look 
fell on me cold and cbill. Were those the eyes I had 
thought sosuuny? I had always before thought of 
summer skies when I looked at them, but now they 
were blue indeed, but a steel blue, clear and cold. 
Well, I have said I had my pride. If Captain 
Swieve’s look was cold he met one asicy. I was no 
Rosa Beaumain to haunt him with my heart in my 
hand. 

Bat it is these proud women who suffer. Expres- 
sion so relieves pain. A day or so went, Captain 
Swieve coldly polite to me, I coldly polite to him. 
Yet once or twice I found him looking at me with 
eyes that held reproach, I half fancied, and a pas- 
sionate longing. O what was it that had come be- 
tween us? But to be a woman is to wait for fate 
always, never to bend or shape it as a man may. 

One morning, a little after this, Rosa came up to 
me with a distressed face. 

* Mon Dieu!” she said, “ what is to be done? Mon- 
sieur le Capitaine is sick iudeed, and who will direct 
the ship now?’’ P 

I managed to ask with a steady voice how ill the 
captain was. 

* Ciel! his head is fire,” she said, ‘‘and he is in 
great trouble about his ship, because he cannot rise 
from his bed, and nobody knows but he.” , 

Fear swallowed pride, and I went down to the cap- 
tain’s cabin. Rosa had not exaggerated. Captain 
Swieve’s head was very hot, and to us, young and in- 
experienced, he seemed very ill. He talked, or 
rather muttered, continually of the ship. 

‘‘There’s not a man on board that’s fit to trust 
her with,” he said, over and over, and then would 
attempt to rise, only to fall back, half-fainting. 

I sat silent, battling with my woman’s heart, my 
fears, my pity, love and duty. 

‘*Captain Swieve,” I said, at length, “it seems 
a strange thing for a woman to offer, but I believe I 
can doit. I have made navigation a study for years. 
I have taken many short coasting trips, and my ta- 





ther has told me many a time that he would not fear 
to trust bis ship in my hands. Will you yours?” 

It seemed to me the blond would burst in my 
cheeks, they flamed so hotly as I spoke, yet my voice 
was cool and steady. Captain Swieve looked at me, 
a strange, searching glance, that yet bad yearning 
and pity in it. 

** Is there no other way?” he said, as if to himself. 
And then to me, ‘‘ Mies Raynor, I accept your offer. 
Heaven grant that you may not have to make this 
sacrifice long for me.” 

1 did not say a word more. I left Rosa to sit by 
him, while I went above and announced to the crew 
the condition of affairs. 

“Tam,” I said, “a captain’s daughter, brought 
up as if | were a captain’s son. Your captain gives 
me charge of this vessel while he lies ill. Will you 
stand by me?” 

I was trembling inwardly, like the very woman I 
was, and never was there sweeter music sounded 
for me than the jhearty, “‘Ay, ay, miss!” that an- 
swered me from every man on board, 

Luckily, I had before won their favor. First, they 
had seen my rowing when I met Captain Swieve, 
and then I had spent many an hour talking to one 
and another of them, and I had heard them often 
say to each other, ‘‘ She knows the ropes in a ship 
as well as you or I.” 

There were three strange days that came and went 
for me, above with those rough but true and gallant 
men, in the occupdtion that I knew would be deem- 
ed so foreign toa woman. But the ocean was kind 
tome. Never were the waves smoother, or blew the 
wind more prosperous gales. And when I went be- 
low to where Rosa sat by my captain, the coldness, 
at least, was gone from his eyes. But it was not the 
old look, and I fancied there was something of sad- 
ness and renunciation mingled with its gratitude. 
Rosa kept her post well, and never by any chance 
left us alone. 

Captain Swieve escfped the fever which had so 
threatened him, and on the third day I surrendered 
my command of the Neptune, a little proud of my 
success, 4nd a little provoked at my weakness that 
Iwas at the same time thinking, “ will he think me 
less womanly for this?” 

The very day that Captain Swieve again took com- 
mand, a sail came bearing down toward us. 

‘She is coming for me,” I said, lightly enough, 
but my heart stirred strangely, with what, I could 
hardly tell. Was it hope or fear? 

But on she came. Captain Swieve took his glass. 

‘She is coming for you, Undine. It is the Sea 
King,” he said, ina tone so moved it told me that 
whatever separated us, he was mine forever and aye. 

Only think—father’s ship. Was ever there such 
luck befure? I looked aloft where our signal flutter- 
ed, and thought how little father guessed what that 
meant for him. And when the Sea King came near- 
er, there he was standing on the vessel’s deck, just 
as Captain Swieve had stood when first I saw him, 
and again I saw how wonderfully alike in figure they 
were, and in my heart of hearts I felt proud of them 
both, as if both belonged to me, and then blushed 
angrily at my half-shaped thought. 

A littlg-fancy seized me. 

“Let me goand meet father,” I begged of Captain 
Swieve. And the boat being lowered, I took the 
oars, and the first father knew, I was rowing for his 
ship. 

A cheer came across the waves from the crew of 
the Neptane, as I pulled alongside the Sea King, and 
was clasped in father’s arms. 

“The sea only claimed its own,’* he murmured, as 
I told him how it all came about. “ But how can 
I be happy over th&t for which your mother weeps,” 
he said, a shade crossing his face which had been 
fairly radiant with joy befure. “Ah well, Undine, 
my good ship will soon give you back to her arms. 
Bat now let me go and render thanks to the captain 
of yonder craft, and a right gallant one it is, anda 
gallant master, too, I say, if that be he who stands 
forward, with the lady beside him.” 

Perhaps my eyes sparkled suspiciously at his praise 
of Captain Swieve, for my father turned suddenly, 
and looking me in the face, said: 

* You’ve not spent your time weeping, lass, I’ll 
be bound. You were never before so rosy and heart- 
some.” 

It was a proud moment for me when father step- 
ped aboard the Neptune, and I doubt if often one 
deck is trod by two such men as they, my father 
and my captuin. Kindred spirits, they were friends 
at once, but why should I care fur that, I thought, 
as they talked together apart, while Rosa Beaumain 
chattered a thousand protestations of sorrow at my 
departure, as she fluttered about me. As though 
her eye didn’t speak truer than her tongue—and her 
eye was bright enough you may be sure. And the 
last words she whispered were: 

“If I turn lady’s maid, after all, let me be yours, 
Mdlle. Undine. Mon Dieu! but it would almost con- 
sole one to dress such as you.” 

Then I sat in the boat between father and Captain 
Swieve, and watched Mdlle. Beaumain leaning over 
the vessel’s side, in her bright-hued dress, just as 
she had looked when I came toward the Neptune. 
I hadn’t loved her first nor last, but a little pity was 
in my heart for her, for I knew that for all Captain 
Swieve she might be my lady’s maid yet. Yes, 
though I was going away from him without a word, 
and though I might never see him more, him who 
was dearer to me than I knew even, I could yet pity 
her who remained by his side. There are wider dis- 
tances between hearts sometimes than leagues of 
land or sea. 
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But we parted, and over our clasped hands my un- 
spoken lover only murmured, with a passionate fer. 
vor that made his cool words burn into my heart: 

“God bless you, wherever and wich whoever you 
may be, Undine Raynor!” ‘ 

Afterwards, in many a still hour, these words came 
back to me, “with whoever you may be,” Why did 
he choose these words, for it seemed to me, as I pon- 
dered them, they were strange and unnatural. 

“ So I’m‘not the last Captain Raynor, after all,” 
said my father, as Captain Swieve left us, “ From 
to-day, child, I no longer wish for a son.” 

I pressed a kiss upon his hand. Captain Swieve 
had told him then of my command of the ship, and 
in no language could father have so expressed his 
pride in me as this, for I had always known that 
though father held me dear, he had never ceased to 
regret that he must be the last captain of his race. 

When the Sea King stood off Lurlei Beach, run- 
ning down for the harbor below, father and I were 
on deck, and he took the glass. 

**T must have a peep at home,” he said, “as we go 
by. Maybe your mother will be on the balcony 
watching for me.” 

He put the glass down with a disappointed look. 

“I never came in before,” he said, “ but ber hand- 
kerchief waved from balcony or window. But every 
blind is shut to-day.” 

A chill ran over me as he spoke. I remembered 
our parting, my mother’s and mine, on the headland, 
What if the candle were gone out? 

The ship glided up the harbor, and there on the 
pier stood old Jean, our only servant. There was 
no need of words. Her face told us all before her 
hard, honest hand wrung mine? Mother never 
moaned nor wept for me, for the afternoon my boat 
was carried out to sea she died, very suddenly, 

“Tell me, Jaan,” 1 said, at last, “did mother go 
down the rocks that afternoon?”’ 

“ It’s not likely, bairn,’’ she answered, “ though I 
was not with her all the day. She died, though, be- 
fore the afternoon was late.” 

I said no more, but sometimes when the talk is of 
warnings and the like, I question in my heart wheth- 
er or no that was mother’s bodily presence that was 
with me on the headland that afternoon. 

Her grave was close by the sea. 

** She told me lang syne,” said Jean, ‘“‘ where to 
lay her. ‘I'll be nearer him,’ she said, ‘ for he’ll 
never come off the sea when I’m gone.’ ” 

Father’s grief was something terrible to see, and 
only to go to that lonely grave by the sea did he set 
foot on shore while in port, and he worked with fierce 
impatience to discharge his cargo. I almost thought 
he had forgotten my very existence, for he took no 
notice of me, and gave no sign as to what I was to 
do, only making ready to sail himself with the ut- 
most speed. 

A few nights before he sailed, he called me up on 
deck. 

“ Undine,” he said, brokenly, ‘‘I must be alone 
with my thoughts of her this voyage. Go down to 
the old place with Jean, and wait till I come again.” 

And so he sailed away with his grief that could not 
bear even my eye should look on, and I went down 
to Lurlei Beach and the old life once more. 

To the old life? Ah no! What was this new and 
yet more luring tongue tbat the waves had learned 
for me? What was this echo in my heart that some- 
times I thought was not only to the call of the sea? 
I read my books no more on the headland, but sat 
there for long hours pondering my own heart in- 
stead. Sometimes I breathed sweet messages to the 
outward waves tur one who might ride their crests— 
that was when love marked the page—but here and 
there were passages of longing questioning, of bitter 
pride, and now and then leaves dull with monotonous 
waiting or black with despair. 

So the months dragged by, till one day a letter 
came to me. From father, of course, I thought, as 
the foreign postmark caught my eye, but a sudden 
fear made everything whirl dizzily round me, as I 
saw that instead of father’s bold penmanship this 
address was in a fine, lady’s hand. I tore it open. 
Suspense I could never bear. It was dated at Paris, 








“Ma chere Mdlle.:—Do not keep a lady's maid’s 
situation waiting for me, I shall not meed it.” 


I turned almost as dizzy as I had been the mo- 
ment before. 


“ Mon Dieu! but what strange things happen! 
Monsieur le Capitaine had no eyes nor heart for me, 
but fortune provides for me always. A little sad 
over my ill success, when we landed at Havre, whom 
should I behold on the pier but my brother. (Zh bien, 
let him go by that name now, for 1 call him so halt the 
time.) He had clung to a spar, or whatever you 
sailogs call it, and been picked up and landed at 
Havre just before me. Ah, but that’s not the 
strangest of it. What did he do at sight of me, be 
whom 1’d called frozen heart, but run and fold me 
up so tight in hisarms I fairly cried out for pain, and 
then call me his love and all the pretty names, any- 
thing but sister? 

“Ah well, it’s too long for me to tell, but you see 
it’s all just like a story, and, after all, he never was 
my brother, but picked me up in the streets before 
ever Iremember. You see he found out bis heart, 
when he thought me dead, so the story comes out 
properly,and he’s my husband instead of my brother. 
' He’s not so grand as Monsieur le Capitaine, bit he 
adores me, and I’m very well provided for. What 
more need one ask? 

“Snd now, chere ami, you shall play at father con- 
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fessor for me, and remember, good father, that 
Malle. Raynor had home, and money, and friends, 
and poor Rosa nothing, so was my heart so bad that 
I whispered in Monsieur le Capitaine’s ear that 
Mdlle.’s heart was already won by another when he 
looked her way so hard. You remember the night I 
found you on deok together, Ciel, but I could have 
cried while I danced and sung, and I thought I 
should have perished with the cold. That was the 
night. Only a little whisper of what you never had 
told me. It was enough, for Monsieur le Capitaine 
thinks women nearer the saints than you and I do, 
eh, Mdlle. Raynor? Of course, Mdlle. Beaumain 
loved the truth. Yet he wouldn’t look any. way 
when he turned from you, so it was a thousand 
pities. 

“ But after all my heart is right, else why write 
thie? One must live, you know, Mdlle. Raynor, and 
I am sure I never wished you ill. 

“JT wish you a thousand good wishes, and that 
Monsieur le Capitaine may sail toward your shores 
right speedily. If I could see him I would tell him 
this. 

“Adieu, ma chere. A th d pard 
kisses, and love, from Affecteusement, 

* Rosa BEAUMAIN LEBONTE.” 
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This singular epistle made me at first simply and 
completely happy. This, then, was the reason of the 
sudden change in Captain Swieve’s manner toward 
me—this was why he had said, “ with whoever you 
may be.” Ofcourse he believed Rosa, for she had 
rightly read him—he was a man who had great faith 
in woman. Besides, my avoiding him from the first 
seemed confirmation. 


been harder to believe this throngh these - long 
months of silence and separation than when his eye, 
falling on me, betrayed that which his lips never told. 
How those looks came back to me now! How vivid 
the memory of that twilignt hour! 

1 reread the letter, so like Mdile. Beaumain, so 
totally without pride, unscrapulous, yet not unkind, 
when it cost her nothing. And as I read, “if I could 
see him, I would tell him -this,” a terrible revulsion 
of feeling came over me. What good did this do? 
He woukl never know, and I should never, never 
more see him who loved me, and whom, alas! I only 
loved too well. 

“Cruel, heartless woman,” I said, tearing the let- 
ter to bits, and I looked out wearily from my window 
on the sea, which, for the first time in my life seem- 
ed unfriendly. ‘* Why did you take me to his side, 
O sea,” I murmured, “ only to leave it forever?” 

Yet, as I looked on the waters, a peace stole over 
me. It was the early evening, and a star, bright 
and steady, shone out in the blue vault above the 
blue sea, and with the rising of that star a faith rose 
in my heart, clear and steadfast in the light. The 
waves seemed to whisper “ wait, wait,” and I and 
the sea were friends again. A thousand stars came 
out and joined the star that still shone brightest of 
the myriad in high heaven, and in the northern 
sky lances and columns of light shot up, and Au- 
rora waved her silver banners. Where was he? 
Perhaps in Sweden, he, too, looked on the “ merry 
dancers,” and so I dreamed away the hour, and still 
the fantastic play in the north went on, till old Jean 
came in, 

“There'll be mischief soon,” she said, over my 
shoulder. ‘“ There’ll be a big blow out of that.” 

I had cause to remember Jean’s words afterwards, 
although I laughed lightly at them tren. 

One afternoon I had strolled far up shore. A rest- 
less mood was on me, and motion seemed imperative. 
The day, sultry and still, was closing in with a heavy 
fog. I could see but a short distance out to sea, and 
the big ship on the horizon’s verge that [ had watch- 
ed idly as I walked along, had now either passed 
from view, or was hid by the fog. 1 knew it was 
time [ was returning, but a giant maple that stood 
high up from the beach drew my attention. The 
first to swear allegiance to the coming power, it wore 
already the frost-king’s flaming colors, and 1 fancied 
I might tind beneath it some pretty specimens of 
autamn leaves. 

I had barely reached the spot when a terrible wind 
rose, a tempest whose sudden fury and violence I 
had never seen equalled, even on that stormy coast. 
I could not stand a moment before it, and prone on 
the ground, while the sands below me whirled, and 
the sea hissed and leaped further in shore with giant 
strides at every gust, 1 clung to the tree. Whirling, 
tearing, raving, the tempest kept on, and ever near- 
er drove the waves, as the minutes crept to hours. 
A mighty wave thundered in, and its spray licked 
my feet. Another, and another, and another higher 
yet! What was this thing dashed against me? I 
instinctively reached my hand and graspedit. 4 felt 
rather than knew it was a human being, dead or 
alive, and while another mighty wave dashed up 
and receded, I clung, with a mighty effort, to the 
tree with one hand, and to this, whatever it might 
be, with the other. As suddenly as it rose, the gale 
subsided, the wind dropped from a tempest to a dead 
calm at this moment, and I dragged myself and my 
burden further up the shore. 

Bewildered, dazed, exhausted, I looked down to 
see what manner of being this was that the sea had 
cast into my very 

O mocking sea! O cruel, taunting wave! Before 
me, white and motionless, lay my captain! I sat 
down upon the sands, and drew that fair head on 
my lap. 1 took my own warm wrappings off, and 
folded them around his cold form, while I chafed the 














chill hands and pressed my warm lips a thousand 


But he loved me, I thought, exultantly, for it hai 


times to the unresponsive ones of him who heeded 
not my kisses, I poured into his dull ear words 
that might have warmed to life a stone, I thought, 
while, at every moment, I laid my hand on his heart. 

Husb, bush! Is it only my wild fancy, or is there 
really a faint throb beneath my trembling fingers? 
O, heavenly hope that rises from despair, like fair 
morning trom black night! I chafed with trebled 
energy his hands. I took again from my own cloth- 
ing for him, till I had little beside the dress I wore. 
I blew my own warm breath into his mouth. O 
generous sea! O merciful wave! God forgive me, 
but though a thousand dear lives slip away from 
other hearts, what think we when we kold our own? 
A color came to the marble cheek, the closed eyes 
opened. He lived! he lived! and lived for me! For 
when I pressed my lips again to the dear mouth, it 
was no longer unanswering—my captain kissed me 
back! 

His ship bad been driven upon the rocks and gone 
to pieces. Thrown into the sea, he had swam until 
he almost reached the shore, when he became ex- 
hausted, and then the sea brought him to me. 

There’s a ship that sails to and fro, to and fro, and 
makes short stay in any port, for better is the sea 
than land to the two happy hearts she holds. And 
when sometimes in a teasing mood the master of the 
ship calls his wife ‘‘ Captain Undine,” a man, a little 
gray and worn now, but grand and majestic still, 
always murmurs: 

*Na, no! but Captain Raynor, the last of the 
race!” 
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THE WASTE OF WEALTH. 


All wealthy communities, even the soberest, have, 
in times of a plethora of prosperity, made themselves 
ridiculous by spending money wildly and recklessly 
on some prevalent taste. Take, for example, Holland 
and the tulip mania. The Dutch are a sober, thrifty 
people, and flower-raising is generally ranked among 
the cheapest of recreations; yet this people made 
this pursuit the basis of the most ruinous expendi- 
ture. Were not the records of the tulip mania well 
authenticated, we should treat the whole history as 
a fable. Gould, houses and lands were often bartered 
away fora single bulb, because it produced a flower 
with a new stripe or a new shade, and yet a whole 
bed of scentless tulips was not really worth a hand- 
fal of fragrant roses that might be bougnt for a pen- 
ny. In 1635, many persons were known to invest 
a fortune of 100,000 florins in the purchase of forty 
tulip roots. A trader of Harlaem paid one-half his 
fortune for asingle bulb. A famous tulip of Amster- 
dam was bought for 4600 florins, a new carriage, two 
gray horses, and a compféte set of silver-mounted 
harness. 

Many ludicrous incidents occurred during the 
prevalence of this tulipomania, which was, in fact, 
an epidemic mental disease. A travelling English 
botanist happened to see a tulip-rvot lying in the 
congervatory of a wealthy Dutchman. Being igno- 
raut of its quality, and as curious as a Yankee, he 
took out his knite, and began to slice it up, until he 
had reduced it to half its original size. Suddenly 
the owner pounced ‘upon him, and roared out: 
‘* What are you doing there? Do you know that’s 
an Admiral Van der Eyck?” “ Thank you for the 
name,” replied the unconcerned visitor, as he pro- 
ceeded to make an entry in his note-book. ‘“ Pray, 
are these same admirals common in this country?” 
* You shall find out!” shouted the infuriated Dutch- 
man; and seizing his guest by the collar, he dragged 
him before a magistrate. There the poor man soon 
found out, to his consternation, that ‘ these same 
admirals ” were worth four thousand florins apiece; 
and had ample time to reflect bitterly on the popular 
mania, and on his own thoughtlessrness when he was 
committed to prison, there to remain until he could 
give security for the payment of the enormous sum 
demanded by the bereaved tulipomaniac. This 
mania in Holland produced in the end terrific results ; 
‘‘gubstantial merchants were reduced almost to 
beggary, and many a representative of a noble line 
saw the fortunes of his house ruined beyond redemp- 
tion.” 





CHINESE CONTEMPT FOR DEATH. 


Mr. Burlingame related an anecdote to show the 
contempt of the Chinese for death. When he was 
in China, three robbers had been arrested, and were 
put into a cell in a guard-house; and, in the morn- 
ing, the keeper came to say that they had all three 
hanged themselves, and wished him to come and see 
them. He went, and found the cella occupying the 
sides of a large room, and opening into a corridor, 
where a policeman walked up and down all night. 
The only thing in the cell was a pail, and they were 
constantly visited by the policeman, who looked in 
at the door. The window was a small round hole, 
seven or eight feet from the ground, with an iron 
bar across it. They had turned the pail over, and 
tied a noose around the bar. One then got up and 
hanged himself; the others then took him down, 
and laid him upon the floor. The second did-the 
same; and the third, after taking him down, got up 
and put his head in the noose, merely slipping his 
feet off the pail, and died without a single movement, 
for bis legs were hanging on each side of the pail, 
which was not kicked over. When Mr. Burlingame 
went in, he saw there the three fellows, who had 
written some verses on the wall, to the effect that, 
having been captured, the Flowery Society would 
not receive them again, and so they had resolved to 
die. This they had done so noiselessly, that neither 
the prisoners in the next cell nor the keepers had 








heard any movement. 





WOLF ROCK LIGHTHOUSE. 


In the May number of that entertaining and 
largely circulated journal, BALLOU’s MONTHLY 
MAGAZINE, can be found an engraving and some 
interesting facts, respecting the new lighthouse on 
Wolf Rock, England. The following are some addi- 
tional particulars of the building enterprise, and the 
difficulties encountered. Those who would like the 
Magazine with the engraving, can receive it by send- 
ing to this office fifteen cents, or else applying to the 
news agents. 

The erection of the lighthouse on the Wolf Rock 
rivals the great works of former days. The rock is 
completely covered at high water, and shows only 
two feet at low water. In 1861, the Trinity House 
authorities resulved to commence the building of a 
lighthouse on it; in March 1862, work was begun on 
the rock. Slowly and surely it bas progressed, in 
spite of innumerable obstacles. A workyard was 
established at Penzance, where the stones were ‘pre- 
pared and fitted into one another, by dovetailing 
horizontally and vertically, before being sent off to 
the rock; in fact, the tower was built at Penzance. 
Then, as opportanities of tide and weather occurred 
for working on the rock, so shipments of stones 
were despatched. During the whole seven years 
from 1862, the men have not been able tv work on 
the rock more than one hundred and seventy-three 
days of ten hoursaday. Of course, such hazardous 
work could not be free from disaster, and it is re- 
counted how, at different times, the sea swept away 
masonry, and bent great iron bars, and how, in the 
winter of 1865, thirty-two of the large stones (the 
whole of one course of masonry and nearly a sea- 
son’s work) were carried away, the strong iron bolts 
being wrenched completely out of their places by the 
force of the sea. Landing on the rcck and getting off 
again, was, and is now, a hazardous performance, 
The workmen have frequently found it so. Some- 
times it would happen that while the men were 
working, a sudden wind would spring up and rouse 
the sea into a furious state; or perhaps there would 
be a dead calm, and the sea would seem like glass, 
when all at once, without apparent cause, great roll- 
ers would come “ home” and dash themselves on the 
exposed rock, creating a tremendous uproar. These 
rollers are known to be the results of violent storms 
somewhere in mid-ocean; they come in, swollen 
with pent-up wrath, probably from dreadful scenes 
of tempest and wreck far away, and dash their gath- 
ered fury with tremendous violence on the, rock. 
Then, the men, who always work in cork jackets, 
cling to their ropes, with their heads to the sea, and 
hold on like grim death, while the great waves rush 
over and past them. If there be no chance of a cess- 
ation of the violence, they look out for a rope from 
the little vessel that lies pitching and tossing out- 
side, so that they may be hauled off the rock while 
the great waves are dashing and crashing with tre- 
mendous fury all around them. Just such a scene 
as this occurred when the first stone of the tower was 
laid. But at last our engineers bave overcome the 
tremendous obstacles which threatened to make it 
impossible to place a light-tower on the dreadful 
Wolt; and how, in this fearfully exposed situation, a 
stately column lifts its head. 

It is hoped that the light will be shown at the be- 
ginning of next year. We are promised something 
unusually splendid in the way of illumination. The 
light is to be a first order dioptric, revolving light. 
This sounds grand, and ought to be magnificent. In 
order to give it a distinctive character, it is intended 
that there shall be alternate flashes of red anc white 
light. Of course it is necessary so to arrange the dif- 
ferent lights round the coast as that they may not 
be mistaken by the sailor; consequently as many 
changes as possible have to be rung on the different 
varieties of lights; there are revolving, flashing, in- 
termittent, fixed and double lights, and these may 
be further varied by colurs of red, white or green. 
In a hundred miles of coast it is probable that no two 
lights exactly alike, could be found. These alternate 
flashes of red and white light have not yet been 
adopted anywhere, but it is thought they will have a 
very brilliant and striking effect. 

We have given a true picture of the Wolf Rock, 
and no doubt many readers of this article will feel 
inclined to pity the men who will have to live in the 
solitary tower and keep a good light burning at 
night. We who have comfortable homes, who can 
wander about the country at our own sweet will, who 
can look out on the lovely face of nature with hearts 
fall of joy, can hardly realize a lite in a wave-beaten 
tower, with only a great canopy of sky above, and a 
wide expanse of sea below; the nearest approach of 
humanity in any shape being passing vessels, which 
take care to give the rock and its lighthouse a wide 
berth. Peculiar tales are told of the keepers at some 
of the rock lighthouses— how some have been brought 
ashore rawng mad, and how others have committed 
suicide; but such cases are happily very rare. Actu- 
al experience shows that there is a reliable class of 
men to be found who are well suited to the work, 
who do not go mad, or commit suicide, or do anything 
else that is mischievous. They go about their work 
in a steady, matter-of-fact way, are quite accustomed 
to the fury of the elements, and are not at all put 
out by the most violent weather. They accept their 
position without much regard to risk or discomfort, 
apparently content to earn their daily bread without 
stopping to count the cost. There is some amount of 
pleasure in almost any state of being, and, asa rule, 
lightkeepers are happy after their fashion. Certain- 
ly they are not jovial, merry fellows; there is not 
much scope for rollicking fuh in their silent watches 
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of the night; but they are pleasant men, who do not 
assert their own individuality with loud-tongued as- 
surance; they are mild, clear-eyed, meditative men, 
for whom one cannot help feeling a considerable 
amount of respect. And they take great pride in 
their calling; the reflectors must not show the tini- 
est speck of dust; the glass of the lanterns must be 
made so clean that one doubts if there is really any 
glass there; the brass and copper-work must never 
lose its original brightness; the light must be made 
to throw out as much light as the resources at hand 
will allow; altogether, the whole establishment must 
be a model of order and cleanliness. Of course, the 
keepers at rock stations have turns on shore- one 
month in every three—and they have their joys and 
sorrows, their hopes and fears, connected with the 
everyday world. In truth, theirs is a much happier 
existence than many lives on which we expend no 
sympathy. 
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EFFECTS OF HASHISH. 

1 have often taken the drug, rather for curiosity to 
discover what its attractions might be, than for aught 
of pleasurable excitement I ever experienced. The 
taste of the potion is exactly what a mixture of milk, 
sugar, pounded black pepper, and a few spices would 
produce. The first result is a contraction of the 
nerves of the throat, which is anything but agree- 
able. Preséntly the brain becomes affected; you feel 
an extraordinary lightness of head, as it were; your 
sight settles upon one object, obstinately refusing to 
abandon it; your other senses become unusually 
acute—uncomfortably tendible—and you feel a ting- 
ling which shoots like an electric shock down your 
limbs, till: it voids itself through the extremities. 
You may stand in the burning sunshine without be- 
ing conscious of heat, and every sharp pain is instant- 
ly dulled. Your cautiousness and your reflective 
organs are painfully stimulated; you fear everything 
and everybody, even the man who shared the cap 
with you, and the servant who prepared it; you sus- 
pect treachery everywhere, and in the simplest ac- 
tion detect objects the most complexedly villanous. 
Your thoughts become wild and incoherent; your 
fancy runs frantic. 1f you happen to exceed a little, 
the confusion of your ideas and the disorder of your 
imagination will become intense. I recollect on one 
occasion being persuaded that my leg was revolving 
upon its knee as an axis, and could distinctly feel as 
well as hear it strike against and pass through the 
shoulder during each revolution. Any one may 
make you suffer agony by simply remarking that a 
particular limb must be in great pain, and you catch 
at every hint thrown out to you, nurse it and cherish 
it with a fixed and morbid eagerness that savors 
strongly of insanity. This state is a very dangerous 
one, especially to a novice; madness and catalepsy 
being by no means uncommon terminations to it, If 
an assembly are under the influence of the drug, and 
a single individual happens to cough or laugh, the 
rest, no matter how many, are sure to follow his ex- 
ample. The generally used restoratives are a wine- 
giassful of pure lemonjuice, half a dozen cucumbers 
eaten raw, and a few puffs of the hookah; you may 
conceive the state of your unhappy stomach after the 
reception of these remedies. Even without them 
you generally suffer from severe indigestion, for, 
during the intoxication, the natural hunger which 
the hashish produces excites you to eat a supper suf- 
ticient for two days with ordinary circumstances. 


JAPANESE BEASTS OF BURDEN. 

As far as appearance,goes, there is hardly an ani- 
mal to be found in Japan for which an American 
would care to advance much beyond one hundred 
dollars at home; but as regards their power of cross- 
ing this particular kind of country, their looks cer- 
tainly belie them. As a rule, they are mis-shapen 
brutes, with few good points about them; but they 
will carry anf amount of weight, and seldom makga 
mistake af their jumps. Moreovey—and this goes a 
long way to ease the mind of a poor man riding his 
own horse—they never hurt themselves at all seri- 
ously, a broken back or limb being a thing quite un- 
heard of, It may truly be said of them that, * though 
rum ’uns to look at, they are devils to go.” They 
have @ curious way of getting down their drops. 
Except when going at a great pace—as, for instance, 
in a steeple-chase, when they will fly off the top, and 
keep their feet in 3 most wonderful manner—they 
usually dwell a moment, then, putting all four feet 
together, and tucking their hindquarters well under 
them, slide half-way down, and jump the rest. In 
your tirst experience of this style of thing, you feel 
an almost irresistib!e inclination to leave your saddle 
and take a plunge over your horse’s head, in which 
case you would stand avery good chance of being 
jumped upon. This kind of acrobatic feat we have 
seen performed with great success ou more than one 
occasion. 








GeExivs—A natural aptitude to perform well and 
easily that which others can do but indifterently, and 
with pains. The mind of a newly born infant is as a 
new mirror, which, with a capacity to reflect all ob- 
jects, is, in itself, objectless. There is nothing in- 
nate or original in either case, except the capacity to 
reflect, which will vary according to the peculiar con- 
struction of the mind or the mirror; 8.me presenting 
objects with a trae or a false, with.a beautifying or a 
discolored and unbecoming hue; while others will 
enlarge, diminish, distort, or absolutely reverse the 
forms presented tothem. These different tendencies 
of minds constitute the diversities of human charac- 





ter, or form what is commonly called genius. 
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THE FLAG OF OUR UNION. 








(Written for The Flag of our Union.) 


CROQUET : 
An indignant versification by Mr, Wiggins. 





Among the world's worst malefactors, 
Its Robespierres, Neros—and sach, 
I've another to add, who, though nameless, 
Can't be hated and cursed overmuch. 
How society holds him, I care not, 
Nor yet what the ladies may say; 
My anathema falls, notwithstanding, 
On the man who invented croquet. 


I'm a bachelor, fifty, rheumatic, 
Inclined to romance, I'll allow, 

In spite of the gray in my whiskers, 
The wrinkles just under my brow. 

And I'm fond of society—very, 
A lover of social display— 

But I'd rather reach France in a wherry 
Than play out one game of croquet. 


. 

The ladies—I love them- God bless them— 
(And grant them a little more sense 

In the line of amusements), though wedlock 
Is one of my vetoed events. 

Yet "twere pleasant to sit and chat with them 
In a bachelor's innocent way, 

But for dread of this fiend of the household, 
Satirical satyr, Croquet. 


Am I sitting at ease after dinner 
In fashion’s recherche saloon, 
Cynosure of all that is witty, 
Gazed at like the man in the moon, 
While they laugh at my mots, some young creature 
Swoops down as I stand there at bay 
With * How funny !—but please, Mr. Wiggins, 
You must join us outside at croquet." 


With a groan I consent; and for hours, 
With a bevy of fools of each sex, 

Knock balls with a short-handled mallet, 
And join in the stretching of necks. 

I used to play marbles and jackstones, 
And mumblety peg in my day, 

But the climax of utter tom-foolery e 
Was reached when / played at croquet. 
My boots were well polished—my trowsers 

The nicest and whitest of duck. 
But [ ruefully look at them after 
An hour through wet grass running muck. 
My joints grow acutely rheumatic, 
My chilblains get into the fray,— 
The devil, I think, has no torment 
Compared with this game of croquet! 


* Messrs. Eps.—That the responsibility of this mon- 
strous eflort may not fall upon me, I would state that 
it was handed me by Mr. Wiggins himself, with the 
request that 1 would ‘ getit into the papers,’’ with 
the accompaniment of the brutal remark that it might 
** do something toward abolishing the confounded game."' 
Without a word of apology for him, I hand him over to 
the mercy of your lady readers.—J/J. F. £. 
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THE ATLANTIC YACHT RACE. 


Ir was not an ancient mariner—it was, on the 
contrary, a rather young and inexperienced mariner 
—who suggested the ocean yacht race in 1866. At 
a dinner in New York (all of the company being 
members of the New York Yacht Club), the discus- 
sion happened to turn upon the sea-worthiness of 
centre-board boats, or boats fitted with a false mov- 
able keel. Thereupon, Mr. Peter Lorillard offered to 
match bis centre-board yacht, the Vesta, against Mr. 
George Osgood’s keel yacht, the Fleetwing, fora race 
across the Atlantic. In order to more thoroughly 
test the question whether centre-board yachts could 
sail only in smooth water, the race was fixed for the 
month of December, when rough weather upon the 
Atlantic is a certainty. The match having been 
made, Mr. Bennett asked to be allowed to enter his 
yacht, the Henrietta, for the race, and this request 
was at once granted. The joint stakes amounted to 
one hundred thousand dollars in greenbacks—about 
sixteen thousand pounds—and were duly deposited 
in the hands of the stakeholders. Mr. William 
M’Vickar, then commodore of the yacht club, con- 
sented to cross to England in a steamer, await the 
arrival of the competitors, and act as referee for the 
race. It was further arranged that the race should 
be sailed according to the yacht club regulations 
concerning canvas and ballast; and that each yacht 
should carry two judges to certify that these reg- 
ulations were strictly observed. Sandy Hook, New 
York, was to be the starting point; the Needles, off 
the Isle of Wight, the winning-post. 

At first the American press denounced the pro- 
posed race as a foolhardy undertaking, almost sure 
to end in the drowning of all concerned. Such 
gloomy prognostications, however, only increased the 
public interest in the event, and, as the time for the 
race approached, the popular excitement vented itself 
in tremendous wagers, only to be paralleled by the 
betting in England upon the Derby. The Fleetwing 

was decidedly and justly the favorite, the Vesta be- 
ing entirely untried at sea, and the Henrietta being 
regarded as very slow, though perfectly seaworthy. 
In their previous performances, the Vesta had beat- 
en the Fleetwing, and both had outsailed the Hen- 
rietta. To an inexperienced eye there seemed very 
little differences in their build and rigging. Their 
burdens, too, were very nearly equal, the Fleetwing 
registering two hundred and twelve tons, the Henri- 
etta two hundred and five, and the Vesta two hun- 
dred and one, American measurement. By the 
English system of measurement this tonnage would 
be largely increased. Some difficulty was experienced 
in securing seamen to cross the Atlantic in such ves- 
Be and in such weather. The men were willing 











enough to engage, but their mothers, wives and 


sweethearts interfered, and persuaded them not to | 


sign articles. Moved by such feminine solicitations, 
the picked crew of the Henrietta deserted her, a few 
days before the start, and their places had to be sup- 
plied by a lot of land-lubbers, few of whom could 
climb a mast. To make up for a similar deficiency 
on board the Fleetwing, half a dozen merchant cap- 
tains volunteered for the voyage, and those brave 
fellows were, unfortunately, the very men whom 
Neptune doomed to death. To find the necessary 
complement of judges for the yachts was also not 
an easy matter. Invitations to prominent yachtmen 
were declined for various reasons, and the gentlemen 
who finally served in this capacity were almost all 
volunteers. Messrs. Lorillard and Osgood, the 
owners of the Vesta and the Fleetwing, were <e- 
tained at home by business, and reluctantly relin- 
quished their intention of sailing their own yachts in 
the race. Thus it happened that, although the 
Henrietta was an outsider in the original match, 
although she had the reputation of being slow, and 
although she was very ill manned, yet the people 
suddenly made her their pet, and loudly hoped that 
she would win, because Mr. Bennett athered to his 
determination to sailin ber. Public sympathy was 
unanimously with “the only man who goes in his 
own boat.’’ 

On the morning of theeleventh of December, 1866, 
the three yachts lay off Staten Island ready to start. 
They had been very carefully equipped. The trip 
was estimated to occupy about twenty days; but the 
yachts were provisioned for at least two months. Up 
to the last moment hampers of provisions, boxes of 
wine and spirits, cigars and all sorts of comforts and 
luxuries were sent on board by anxious friends. The 
day was clear, cold and bright; the ice was forming 
in the harbor; and the wind was as westeply as 
could be desired. All the flags in New York city 
were fiying; the wharves were crowded with specta- 
tors; the harbor was dotted with excursion steamers. 
At seven o’clock A. M. the dark blue racing flag of 
the Henrietta was displayed, and the yachts were 
taken in tow by tugs to be drawn to their starting 
stations. From this time no communication was 
permitted between the yachts and the shore; partly 
to prevent any farther difficulties in regard to the 
crews; and partly because several kind but fright- 
ened friends had conceived the idea of subpmnaing 
some of the yachtmen as witneases in trials of which 
they knew nothing, in order to preserve them from 
the perils of the sea. As the yachts were towed 
down the Narrows, followed by scores of steamers, 
propellors, sail-boats and pilot-boats, the enthusi- 
asm was absolutely painful to those on board, and it 
wag a reliet when the calling of the roll came to dis- 
tract their overstrained feelings. In the Fleetwing 
sailed Messrs. Centre and Staples, of the New York 
Yacht Club, who went as judges; Captain Thomas, 
who commanded the yacht; and a crew of twenty- 
two men. Inthe Vesta, were Messrs. George Luril- 
lard and Taylor, the judges; Captain Dayton, and 
twenty-three petty officers and seamen. In the Hen- 
rietta, were Mr. Bennett, the owner; Messrs Jerome, 
Knapp and Fisk, judges and guests; Captain Sam- 
uels, formerly of the clipper ship Dreadnought; 
Sailing-Master Lyons; and a crew of twenty-four 
seamen, including petty « flicers, carpenters, sailmak- 
er and stewards. 

At precisely one o’clock Pp. M., Mr. Fearing, the 
club starter, gave the signal for the race. Simulta- 
neously the tugs were cast off, the sailors flew alott, 
and the yachts were covered with canvas. The 
Fleetwing, having the most northerly position, and 
by far the best crew, easily gained an advantage at 
the start, and dashed away before the fresh breeze as 
if inspired to win. The Vesta followed almost as 
quickly; bat the Henrietta, lying close in shore, had 
the worst of the start, and lagged behind despond- 
ingly. The tugs and excursion steamers sailed in a 
line after the yachts, bands and belis and cheers 
uniting in an encouraging clamor. As a striking 
contrast, the wreck of the Scotland lay abeam, stern- 
ly suggesting the dangers that were to be encoun- 
tered on the voyage. Presently the bright sun was 
obscured by heavy clouds; the wind rapidly tresh- 
ened; the good-bys shouted from the steamers were 
but faintly heard; the mournful strains of -Auld 
Lang Syne sadly reminded the yachtmen of the 
friends they were leaving. Then Saniy Hook, the 
extreme point of land, sunk out of sight; the Never- 
sink Highlands faded intoacloud and soon disap- 
peared; the last tie to home was dissolved; the 
open sea was before the voyagers; the three cheers 
from all the yachts bade farewell to the United States. 
The yachts were at this time almost abreast, driven 
through the water by a ten-knot breeze. As the sun 
set in a glory of crimson and gold, each captain took 
the course he had previously selected. The Fleet- 
wing kept to the northward; the Henrietta held 
straight on for the European steamer track; the 
Vesta dropped away to the southward, hoping to 
meet with weather more favorable to her peculiar 
construction. At six o’clock P. M. the yachtmen of 
the Henrietta lost sight of the Fleetwing in the 
darkness. The Vesta was visible until eight o’clock, 
and then she, too, vanished in a moment. Now, for 
the first time, we felt the terrible loneliness of the 
sea. But the lights were bright in the cabin; a 
sumptuous dinner was served, and, what with songs 
and stories below, and a succession of heavy snow- 
squalls on deck, there was no chance to be melan- 
choly. Fortunately, sea-sickness did not succeed 
home-sickness. The Henrietta rocked as gently as 
a cradle, and no person on board experienced a mo- 
ment’s illness at any period of the voyaye. 





The next day was very bright, but very cold. We 
were up betimes, and on the lookout for the other 


, two yachtss We were not long in ignorance of the 


quality of the Henrietta’s crew. One man after 
another was sent up to reeve a signal-halyard, and 
one man after another slipped up and down the top- 
mast, like a toy-monkey on a stick. In any case of 
emergency, we should have to rely on Captain Sam- 
uels, sailing-master Lyons, and Jones and Coles, the 
first and second officers; who seemed to have as 
many lives and as much agility as a pair of cats, if 
one might jadge from the manner in which they 
jumped and climbed .about, eager to atone for the 
lubberliness of the rest of the crew. We carried all 
sail, and made eleven knots an hour until noon, 
when we were struck by a snow-squall, and had to 
take in topsails. The wind came in angry gusts 
from the north. At one o’clock, the end of our firat 
nautical day, we found that the Henrietta had sailed 
two hundred and thirty-five knots by observation, 
and two hundred and thirty-seven by log. In the 
afternoon we showed our racing signal ‘to two steam- 
ers, and received prompt replies. Several sailing 
vessels were in sight; but whenever we hoisted our 
dark blue flag they kept away from us. This was 
our constant experience throughout the race. Wheth- 
er the captains «f these ships took the Henrietta for 
a pirate, or a Fenian privateer—for in those days 
there were all kinds of mad tales about the Fenians— 
has not been satisfactorily explained; but we were 
never able to speak a vessel, although several were 
in our direct course, until we neared the coast of 
Engiand. As night fell, the weather grew more 
stormy, and the mainsails were reefed. Every now 
and then, as the gale moderated, the reets were shak- 
en out, only to be taken in again when the wind in- 
creased. During this storm—and, in fact, through- 
out the whole voyage—it was wonderful to see the 
tact and patience with which Messrs. Lyons and 
Jones, who commanded the two watches into which 
the crew was divided, manazed to get the utmost 
speed out of the yacht. At all hours the Henrietta 
carried all the canvas she could safely bear, but not a 
shred more. The sails were taken in and set a score 
of times a day, as the weather varied. Nota mo- 
ment was lost, not a rope strained, not an inch of 
canvas carried away. These incessant mancuvres 
singularly resembled those of a physician who ad- 
ministers stimulants to a patient with his hand upon 
the pulse, carefully noting every change. The Hen- 
rietta could not have had better doctors, and could 
not have done them greater credit. 

And now, if the gentle reader be willing to trust 
himself upon a yacht in the Atlantic Ocean ona 
stormy night in the middle of December, he shall be 
invited on board the Henrietta, and shown over the 
vessel. The yacht is incffned at an angle of about 
forty-five degrees, and, as she has no bulwarks, the 
seas break over her, amidships. Having secured a 
firm and moderately dry position on deck, the gen- 
tle reader looks about him and sees, first of all, the 
man at the wheel, who is illuminated by the little 
lamp placed above the compass. Near this seaman, 
leaning over the boat that serves as a bulwark for 
the yacht, is Master Lyons, who commands the watch. 
The cabin doors are closed, to shut out the intruding 
sea. The deck is encumbered amidships, on the one 
side by spare spars, and on the other by the jolly- 
boat, which is more ornamental than useful, since 
no row: boat could swim when the Henrietta must 
sink. None of the crew is visible. One watch is 
asleep in the forecastle; the other is coiled up under 
tarpaulins forward. All sail is cracked on for the 
moment. Those queer oblong boxes, hauled half-way 
up the masts, contain canvas-back ducks—appropri- 
ate game fora yacht race—intended as presents for 
English friends, and especially for her majesty the 
queen. There is nothing else of interest to be seen 
on deck; neither Master Lyons nor the helmsman 
cares to talk, and outside the yacht the scriptural 
** blackness of darkness” rests upon the face of the 
waters. So we had better descend to the cabin, 
whence scraps of songs and shouts of laughter issue 
invitingly. Stay! Those port-holes attract atten- 
tion. The Henrietta served as a revenue cutter dur- 
ing the late Civil War, and those port-holes were for 
her carronades, Her length? About equal to the 
frontage of three ordinary houses. Her breadth? 
Very nearly that of an ordinary room. The quarter- 
deck, so styled by courtesy, is about ten feet by six, 
and to that space, inclined at the angle aforesaid, al- 
most all of our exercise is confined. It is hardly as 
large as a barn-door. 

In the cabin beho!d five persons, known on board 
as, respectively, the chief, the captain, the lieutenant, 
the joker and the journalist. The chief is, of course, 
the owner of the yacht. The captain is Captain Sam- 
uels, who commands the Henrietta. He ran away 
from school; went to sea as a common sailor; turned 
out tobe an uncommon sailor; worked bis way up 
unaided, to the rank of captain; taught himself nav- 
igation and all other useful knowledge; lived a pure 
Christian amid the dissipations of the merchant ser- 
vice; made himeelf respected equally by his virtues 
and his fists; crossed the Atlantic on seven occasions 
In the quickest time on record for a sailing ship; en- 
countered adventures which would have put Othello 
to the blush, in spite of the Moor’s complexion, and, 
above all, retained, developed or acquired the man- 
ners and motives of a thorough gentleman. 

The lieutenant is a little, quiet fellow, brimfull of 
cool courage, never losing his presence of mind ex- 
cept when ladies are in sight. He owes his title to 
his service in the Henrietta during thewar. You will 
probably have stumbled over the joker in descending 
the companion-way. It is his custom to sit on the 








stairs, wrapped in a waterproof coat, and endeavor to 
seduce one of his companions to sit beside him, in the 
hope that a wave may drench the Unwary victim. In 
appearance and humor he is a combination of sir 
John Falstaff, Ayemas Ward, and Joseph Miller. 

He laughs at everybody, and everybody laughs at 
him. In rough weather, he wins the captain’s heart 
by attentively perusing a pocket-bible. In pleasant 
weather be makes the hours pass like seconds with 
his jokes, songs and stories. In a word, no yacht 
race would be complete without him. The journal. 
ist is the very reverse of the joker, against whom he 
is often pitted in single combat for the amusement of 
the comyany. His weakness is an ambition to be 
doing something, when there is absolutely nothing to 
be done. He keeps the log; he volunteers to assist 
the captain in working out bis observations; he 
scribbles songs and attempts to teach his comrades 
to sing them; he makes himself obnoxious by wish- 
ing for a tremendous storm so that he may have 
something to describe. 

The cabin itself is the size of a small room—say, of 
the gentle reader’s library. On the starboard side, is 
@ divan, on which two men may sleep comfortably. 
The joker sleeps there, having been turned out of his 
bed in the chief’s state-room by a leaky seam. The 
journalist also sleeps there—though he has a berth in 
the state-room with the lieut t—b he la- 
bors under the idea that he must be at hand when- 
ever the captain stirs, in order to see what is happen- 
ing. On the larboard side, are piles of spare sails, 
and upon these the captain sleeps, whenever the ex- 
igencies of the race permit him to close his eyes, 
which is but very seldom. Itis @ curious fact that, 
whenever anybody else invades the captain’s couch, 
by day or night, the yacht jibes, and the result is an 
awful tumble. In the centre of the cabin is a table, 
with a rim to restrain refractory plates. Around 
this table, the company are gathered. They have just 
finished a supper of fried oysters and game. Bofore 
them are song-books, bottles of Chateau Margaux 
and boxes of fragrant Havanas. There are cards 
on board, but they are never used; books, but they 
are never read. Even the bottles are used moderate- 
ly. The overwhelining excitement of the race super- 
sedes all other forms of excitement. Cigars, how- 
ever, are in constant demand. To the right and left, 
at the end of the cabin, are doors leading to the 
state-rooms already mentioned. Between them isa 
narrow passage connecting the cabin with the kitch- 
en. If the gentle reader be not averse to a glass of 
grog on this cold December night, he has only to sig- 
nity his wish, and, in response to shouts of Tom, Al- 
bert or Elward, two stewards and one cabin-boy 
rush into view. Experience has taught them that 
whenever anybody wants anything, the rest of the 
company are sure to join in the demand, and hence 
this triple apparition, like the witches in Macbeth. 

On the second uaautical day we had sailed two hun- 
dred and ten miles by observation, and twenty miles 
more by log. Captain Samuels accounted for this 
discrepancy by a current that bad drifted us to the 
southwest. The afternoon was clear and sunshiny; 
the night was bright with moonlight, obscured by 
occasional snow-squalls. The next day, the four- 
teenth of December, the weather was sultry and the 
sea comparatively smooth. All day long nothing was 
in sight except flocks of gulls and Mother Carey’s 
chickens. At noon, we had made two hundred and 
four miles more. In the evening, the moon show- 
ered silver upon a sea as placid as the Thames. We 
were all aroused at midnight by a change in the 
weather. Repeated squalls of rain and hail, like the 
quick blows of an accomplished pugilist, strack the 
Henrietta and knocked her through the heavy seas at 
the rate of eleven, twelve, thirteen, fourteen, knots 
an hour. This battering by Boreas continued until 
sunrise, when a snow-storm set in. The waves 
foamed upon the deck, as if showing their white 
teeth at the presumptuous little yacht. To leeward, 
@ spar from some recent wreck lifted itself to view, 
like a warning finger. Scudding before the wind, 
the Henrietta fairly blew over the waves; but the 
silence, which no one felt disposed tu break except by 
whispers, was most depressing. No observation 
could be taken, as the sun was totally obscured, but 
the dead reckoning—suggestive phrase!—assured us 
that we had sailed two hundred and twenty-five 
tiles during the past twenty-fuur hours. There was 
some comfort in this. Even the storm was helping 
us to victory. 

As night—which was but a darker day—closed in 
upon us, the Henrietta sailed faster and faster. This 
was a habit of the little yacht. Often at sunset we 
used to pat her as if she had been a living thing, and 
cry, encouragingly, ‘‘ Now, Henrietta! This is your 
time, dearie!” Perhaps the dew wetted the sails, 
and thus ensured our superior speed after nightfall. 
But on this especial evening the little boat shuddered 
as she went, like aracehorse overdriven. The pumps 
were tested every hour; bat they sounded like a 
knell, they showed no leakage. Sea after sea board- 
ed the yacht, but did no damage. Not even a spare 
spar was moved. Running freely before the wind, 





the Henrietta never pitched nor tossed, and, full of | ¥ 


confidence in her strength and buoyancy, all bands 
slept as soundly as if the yacht had been the Great 
Eastern. In the gray of the following morning we 
were crossing the Grand Banks of Newfoundland. 
Through the thick mist, we saw a heavily-laden brig 
bearing down upon us. We were sailing at a tre- 
mendous speed, and cut boldiy across her course. 
Her crew, startled by an apparition which must have 
seemed to them like the Flying Dutchman, manned 
the rigging to stare at us; but we dashed swiftly by 

















in silence, and as swiftly disappeared. At noon, we 
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a mar Ss 
reckoned that we had made two hundred and fifty- 
six miles during the last nautical day, and had ac- 
wind had been west by north, gnd north by west, 
since our start, and the yacht bad kept her course 
| without perceptible variation. The captain remind- 
ed us that this day, the sixteenth of December, was 
the Sabbath, and at two o’clock the yachtmen and 
the officers assembled in the cabin for divine service. 





| The prayers for the day, a chapter from the Bible, 


and one of Jay’s brief sermons were read in turn; 


| but this simple ceremony acquired a remarkable so- 


lemnity from the circumstances by which we were 
surrounded. The swash of the seas that swept over 
the vessel! often drowned the voice of the reader. 
During the service one of the crew was carried over- 
board, and all rushed on deck to rescue him. The 
paseage, ** Surely in the midst of life we are in death ” 
seemed to us transposed; for surely in the midst of 
death we were in life! 

Again the night came, and we had cleared the 
Grand Banks and were off soundings. The sea still 
hammered away at.the yacht as if Neptune had sur- 
rendered bis trident to Vulcan; but the wind held 
from the northward, and the gallant Henrietta reg- 
istered her eleven and twelve knots an hoar. . The 
next morning we were in the “ roaring forties *—de- 
grees of longitude which the captain had taught us 
to dread. The character of the waves entirely al- 
tered. Instead of dancing over shor? chopping seas, 
like those of the English Channel, we passed between 
ranges of water-hills. Sailing in the trough of the 
sea, the sensation was precisely similar to that which 
is experienced in passing through a railway cutting, 
except that our banks were movable. As they rose 
and fell they disclosed mirages in the dim distance. 
Ships under full sail, vcean islands, even momentary 
towns and cities, were pictured upon the waves, the 
views changing like those of a kaleidoscope. The 
water was glazed by the snow, and appeared to be of 
the consistency of oil. There was no horizon. The 
sky was veiled with leaden clouds. Nevertheless, we 
were in excellent spirits, for the barometer promised 
us fair weather; the wind, which had been wavering 
for some hours, again blew from the north; and our 
reckoning showed that the yacht had gained two 
hundred and eighty miles during the pastday. Thus 
in six days and fourteen hours we had sailed half 
across the Atlantic. In the afternoon a magnificent 
rainbow decorated the sky and endorsed the prom- 
ises of the barometer. Amid the general jubilance, 
the captain alone was morose. He declared that we 
had been too fortunate, and that our luck was too 
good to last. The barometer was wrong; the rain- 
bow was wrong; Captain Samuels, as usual, was 
right. During the night the wind shifted to west- 
southwest, and we were compelled to jibe ship, 
throwing all the sleepers out of their berths remorse- 
lessly. Rain and hail-squalls followed each other in 
rapid succession. Signs of dirty weather ominously 
increased. For the first time, the mainsail was 
double-reefed. At noon we bad sailed two hundred 
and fifty miles; but with the dreaded southwest 
wind to beffle us we had no hope of such splendid 
progress inthe future. Clearly we should have to face 
an adverse gale. The journalist was about to have his 
wishes realized; but the rest of the company re- 
garded him as a Jonah, and glared at him as wrath- 
fally as if he had been personally responsible for 
the storm. 

At four o’clock Pp. M. the gale had set in with all its 
fary. The mainsail was furled, the jibs were taken 
in, and the foresail was trebly reefed. Under this 
small spread of canvas, the yacht was driven at the 
rate of nine knots an hour. The rain and spray now 
dropped around the vessel like a watery curtain, as 
if the sea would conceal from us the terrors it was 
preparing. The Henrietta, tormented by the wind 
and waves, lost all patience, and pitched and tossed 
about like a thing possessed of evil spirits. The 
yacht was put in order for the worst. A bucket was 
placed near the cabin stove, to extinguish the fire if 
necessary. The dead-lights leaked. Water came 
dripping in through seams hitherto seaworthy. 
Needless to say, it was impossible to sleep. The ser- 
vauts, attempting to comply with innumerable orers, 
were flung about the cabin, as if discharged from 
catapults. The seamen moved about d+ jectedly, as 
though some great peril were impending. The ready 
cry, “lf you’re not satisfied, take your carpetbag 
and go ashore,” that had hitherto prevented gll grum- 
bling, no longer preserved good humor among the 
yachtmen. At last the order, “ Lie down and take 
it easy,” sent the company to their couches, and 
transfurmed them into marine Mark Tapleys. It 
was 80 pleasant to lie there and watch the men bor- 
ing holes in the floor to let out the water in case the 
waves broke through the skylight! Suppose the 
waves did break through the skylight—what then? 
As if in answer, there came a frightful crash on 
deck. A tremendous sea had burst over the quar- 
ter, struck full upon the foresail, and glanced off 
upon the jolly-boat, staving in the boat’s side like a 
blow from a sledge-bammer. If that sea had struck 
the deck first, the Henrietta must have foundered 
with all on board. Simultaneously, the carpenter 
threw himself into the cabin crying: 

“Mr. Bennett, we must heaveherto! She is open- 
ing forward, sir! For God’s sake, heave her to!” 

In an instant Captain Samuels was below, exam- 
ining the supposed leak. The yacht had been length- 
ened; the joining had not been properly spliced; the 
sea had found out this vulnerable heel of Achilles, 
and was working hard to tear it open. Mr. Bennett 
calmly informed his friends of the extent of the dan- 
ger. Everybody lighted a fresh cigar, and left the 








complished one third of the distance to Cowes. The ; 





OUR UNION. 





affair in the hands of the captain. The captain be- | 
gan by informing the carpenter, for the benefit of the 

crew, that the apparent leakage was d by the | 
oozing of the bilge-water. Then he decided that the 

yacht could be driven no longer, even though the 

race were lost. Next, he gave orders to heave to. 

This nautical mancuvre consists in laying the ship 

with her head to the wind, under close canvas, so that 

she rides as if at anchor. As the sailors came into 

the cabin and carried the storm-trysails on deck, it 

was as if they had brought forth a pall. To stop in 

the midst of a race seemed eq tivalent to losing it. 

This was the burial of all our hopes! 

Thus the Henrietta was hove to in the roaring for- 
ties, rocking lazily upon the sea, the wind howling 
by, and the waves dashing past her, but neither dis- 
turbing her well-earned repose at this halfway house 
in the middle of the Atlantic. It turned out after- 
wards that we had been caught in a cyclone, from 
which large steamers suffered severely. During this 
dreadful night, the Fleetwing, farther to the north- 
ward, had six men washed overboard and was nearly 
lost. The Vesta, sailing to the southward, escaped 
all but the tringes of thestorm. But the captain as- 
sured us that, though we had lost time, we had not 
been driven from our course, and that, during his 
thirty years’ experience, he had never seenany oth- 
er vessel that could have weathered such a gale so 
long. By noon the next day the wind had moderat- 
ed, and we were again under way, Up to this time, 
in accordance with an old superstition of seamen, we 
had not been allowed to change our clothes since 
leaving New York. The wind had been favorable, 
and the captain was resolved that no fancy for a new 
necktie or another coat should alter it. You might 
take off your clothing as often as you pleased, so long 
as you put the same things on again; but to change 
a single garment would be fatal. Indeed, it is a dis- 
puted point whether all our troubles in the roaring 
forties were not attributable to the joker, who would 
persist in borrowing other people’s clothes. How- 
ever, on the morning after the gale, the wind still 
holding from the south while the captain desired it 
to blow from the northward, permission was given to 
wary our attire. One of the stewards was discovered 
to be a professional barber, and everybody made an 
elaborate toilet. For a wonder, the old superstition 
proved true; the mind shifted to north-by-west, ang 
at three Pp. M. we were going at the rate of fifteen 
miles an hour. During the storm of the day before, 
we had run our shortest distance—one bundred and 
fifty-three miles. Now, with a favoring wind, we 
scored two hundrei and sixty miles in the same time. 
The day was very pleasant, with bright sunshine and 
a cloudiess sky; but the waves still ran mountains 
high, as if feeling the farewell impetus of the gale. 
At night, the mellow moonlight marked our course 
before us, and the Henrietta danced gayly along be- 
tween walls of water. The weather was so warm 
that the cabin fire was allowed to die out, and over- 
coats were discarded. 

The next day was eyen warmer, and passed with- 
out incident, the yacht making eleven knots an hour, 
and the clouds prognosticating a continuance of the 
fair wind. But,on the day following this, summer 
itself seemed to have come upon.us. There was a 
dead calm, and the heat was oppressive. The clouds 
of the previous day had been as deceitful as the ba- 
rometer and the rainbow already mentioned. The 
Henrietta simply drifted through the water, her sails 
flapping idly against the masts. The ocean was as 
smocth as a millpond, and no ripple of the waves, no 
creaking of the cordage, broke the profound silence. 
_Another superstitious change of toilet was suggested, 
and again the charm proved effectual. By noon we 
were making eleven knots an bour. The next day 
was the twenty-second of December. The yacht was 
gliding along, at the rate of two hundred and fitty 
miles per day. In the midstof a Scotch mi+t we 
spoke the packet-ship Philadelphia, eleven days out 
from Liverpool. We were also eleven days out—from 
New York. The captain of the Philadelphia hoisted 
the American colors in our honor, and further en- 
deared himself to us by two items of good news, to 
wit: that he had heard nothing of the other two 
yachts, and that the winds were westerly. This was 
the only vessel spoken by the Henrietta during the 
voyage. From this moment, the excitement in re- 
gard to the result of the race, which had been dulled 
by the greater excitement of the sea, again seized 
upon us. Divine service was performed on Sunday, 
but was constantly interrupted by false reports of 
sails in sight. 

Every night the Henrietta seemed to sail more 
swiftly. Nothing was talked about but the other 
yachts and the probable tate of our rivals Nobody 
could epare an hour for sleep. The light green wa- 
ter and the sullen sky perpetually reminded us how 
close we were to England. At three Pp mM the cap- 
tain informed us that we were on soundings; at mid- 
night we were off Cape Clear; early next morning 
we were in the chops of the Channel. The gaol was 
close at hand. Had we won the race? The carpen- 
ter who had treated us to one sensation by his dis- 
covery that the yacht had parted torwards, now in- 
dulged us with another, by suddenly discovering the 
Fleetwing to larboard. The scramble for binocular 
glasses, telescopes, spectacles—anything to set 
through—was most ludicrous; and, after all, the im- 
aginary yacht revealed berself as an Engllish topsail 
schooner bound in the other direction. But it was 
Christmas-eve, and we were almost in the land 
of Christmas. A full table was spread, and a vener- 
able figure of Father Christmas, carefully concealed 
since we left New York, was produced by the chief. 








| Captain Samuels had brought the Henrietta from 
, Sandy Hook to the Scilly Islands, without making a 


anxiety at heart. While the festivities were in pro- 
gress, we were called on deck to see the Scilly Island 
lights. This marvellous landfall won us the race. 





single tack, and having varied only eleven miles 
from the straightest possible route between the two 
places. Seamanship had cpnquered speed, and the 
slowest yacht was to be the first to pass the winning- | 
post. On Christmas day, under every stitch of can- 
vas, with even her staysail set, and with her colors 
floating lightly in the breeze, the Henrietta flashed 
by the Needles, and the judges on board decided that 
the conditions of the race had been rigidly observed. 


speed and floated leisurely along. 


the town was taken by surprise. In thirteen days 
twenty-two hours and forty-six minutes, she had 


was to come over in a steamer to decide the race, had 
not yet arrived. Only one member of the Royal 
Yacht Squadron was at Cowes to do the honors of 
the club-house. The cry of all visitors was, “ You 
are before your time!” Nevertheless, an English 
welcome was not lacking, and before midnight all 
hands were at home in Cowes. An hour or two later 
the Fleetwing and the Vesta dropped into the har- 
bor in the darkness, beaten bat not disgraced. The 
Fleetwing brought the dreadful story of the loss of 
six brave men. The Vesta had vot shipped a sea, and 
claimed to have been carried out of her course by an 
i petent ch 1 pilot. But the charts of the 
race reveal the realsecret. While the Henrietta had 
been steering a straight course, the other two yachts 
had been ‘zig-zagging to the northward and south- 
ward. The Henrietta had taken the shortest line; 
they bad chosen the longest. Then another triumph 
awaited the little yacht. By direction of the Admi- 
ralty, Captain Luard, of her Britannic Majesty’s iron- 
clad Hector, sent a midshipman on board to «ffer Mr. 
Bennett the facilities of the royal dockyard for re- 
pairs; but nothing was out of order, no repairs were 
necessary; and the generous offer was gratefully de- 
clined. To have made such a voyage without the 
loss of @ spar, a shred of canvas, or a bit of rope, was 
aimost a modern miracle. 

But, strangely enough, the victory of the Henrietta 
distracted attention from the very point which the 
Ocean Yacht Race of 1866 was originally designed to 
settle. Had the Vesta won, yachtmen on both sides 
the Atlantic would have been immersed in the mys- 
teries of centre board yachts, and we might have 
had another revolution similar to that caused by the 
triumph of the America. The Vesta did not win; 
but she crossed the Atlantic with perfect safety, rode 
out severe gales easily, and sailed into Cowes only a 
few hours behind the winner, though she was less 
skillfully navigated. Thatthe Vesta was much faster 
than either of her rivals on smooth water, seems to 
have been conceded, and we have seen that she held 
her own with them upon the ocean. The problem in 
regard to centre-board boats which her record pre- 
sents, has been shirked by the opponents of that 
style of yacht-building; but its advocates claim for 
it greater speed, increased solidity in rough water, 
and unequalled buoyancy in all waters. It is re- 
markable that, in a race arranged to test these very 
claims, the performances of the Vesta should be ig- 
nored as though they had decided nothing. The 
Vesta and the Fleetwing still belong to the New 
York Yacht Club, and will doubtless have to be en- 
countered by those English, yachtmen who, sooner 
or later, will emulate the example of the Americans 
and cross the ocean to regain the trophy won by the 
Awmerica and now held as a challenge cup for foreign 
yachts. The Henrietta, having been offered as a 
New Year’s gift to Prince Alfred, who was not at lib- 
erty to accept so valuable a present, has since been 
sold by her owner for fifty thousand dollars. Her 
victory, though it neither confirmed nor upset any 
theories as to models, has yet led indirectly to impor- 
tant results. The hespitalities extended to her own- 
er and his friends by English yachtmen bave en- 
couraged other American yachtmen to visit Eng- 
land, and opened the way to the recent contest be- 
tween the Hurvard and Oxford crews, Such inter- 
national contests and courtesies benefit both coun- 
tries. Two American yachts, the Sappho and the 
Dauntless, are now in English waters, and have con- 
tended, as yet not very successfully, with English 
yachts. As it is no further from England to Amer- 
ica, than from America to England, and as the hos- 
pitalities of both countries are equally generous, we 
hope that in another year these yachting visits will 
be returned. And, like. the Americans, we wish, in 
advance, the best of good fortune ‘‘ to the yachtman 
who goes in his own boat.” 








A CuTE LADDIE.—A wee laddie was brought be- 
fore one of the Glasgow baillies, who, atter reading 
him a lecture, asked: 

** Where did you learn so much wickedness?” 

**Do you ken the pump in Glassford street?” 

* No,” said the baillie. 

“ Weel, then, do you ken the pump in Briggate?” 

** Yes, sure,” was the reply. 

“Weel, then, you may gang there and pump as 





There was high wassail, but there was also much 


long as ye like, for I’m hanged if ye pump me.” 








CADIZ. 
Fair Cadiz rising o’er the dark blue sea like a line 


of ivory palaces is a truly charming picture. It is 


| built on a rocky peninsula some ten to fifty teet above 

the sea, which girds it around,a narrow isthmus 
, Connecting the mainland. Although really the old- 
est town in Europe (having been founded by the 
Phonicians 347 years before Rome, and 1100 years 
before Christ, and called by the Romans Gades), it 
looks quite fresh and modern, and is well built, 
paved and lighted. The Spaniards themselves com- 
pare it to a tazade plata, asilver dish. Cadiz, de- 
cayed with Rome, waa destroyed by the Goths, taken 
by the Spaniards from the Moors in 1262, and sacked 
Down went our racing flag. As it fell, the yacht by Lord Essex in 1596 as a Rolnad for Spain’s Oliver, 
turned into the Cowes Channel, the hills shut out | the visit of the Armada to our seas, It has since 
the wind, and, like a racer who drops into a walk | twice been unsuccessfully attacked by the English, 
when the contest is over, the Henrietta slackened her go that the city has had plenty of trouble since its 
The people waved | pirth, which accounts for its modern character. As 
her a welcome from the hill-tops, and Hurst Castle | a rule the houses are loftier than in other towns of 
dipped its flag asa salute. Nobody had expected her Spain, and they abound in terraces, at the angle of 
so soon. When, in the dusk of evening, her blue | which is a turret or belvedere; this adds much to the 
lights and rockets announced her arrival off Cowes, ' 


picturesqueness of the outline, and breaks the 
straight lines of the flat roofs. The far-prejecting 


, balconies are often inclosed with glass and filled with 
crossed the Atlantic. Commodore M’Vickar, who | 


flowers. Every building is whitewashed with the 
whitest of wash, while lines of vermilion mark out 
the stories and divide the houses. In other Spanish 
cities the colors chosen are black or yellow. Cadiz 
can boast of little in the way of architecture, or art 
of any kind; it has two cathedrals, but both second- 
rate. It is a garrison town, and has its barracks and 
arsenal. Murillo met with his death at Cadiz—at 
least he fell from a scaffulding—while painting, and 
died in consequence at Seville. The picture he was 
engaged upon—‘* The marriage of St. Catherine "— 
is in the academy of the former city. The sea ram- 
parts girdle the town for more than four miles, and a 
second girdle of shoals and rocks defends it from the 
waves; but yet some years since a violent tempest 
destroyed tbe walls twenty feet thick, and wrought 
great damage. 

Every Spanish town has its public walk, called the 
Alameda, and Cadiz possesses a charming one, fur- 
nished with trees, benches and a fountain, and in the 
cool of the evening with a host of the most noticeable 
objects of the city, pretty women, “ fornied for all 
the witching arts of love.” These “dark glancing 
daughters of Spain,” the “girls of Cadiz,” are, in- 
deed, worth a journey to see; their walk is perfec- 
tion, and beyond expression fascinating, and their 
faces are beautiful; they are par excellence the wo- 
men of Spain. The mole is a busy, picturesque 
scene; here may be found a specimen of all nations, 
in every variety of costame and color. The red 
mullet of Cadiz is almost as famous as the women, 
The Piaza de Toros is large, having been lately built, 
and the ‘ funciones” are firatrate. The circus de- 
scribed by Lord Byron no longer exists. The visitor 
from northern shores will rejoice in the fine spec- 
imens of palm-trees growing throughout the city. 


— > 


HIDDEN HANDS OF HELP. 

How little is known of the private history of great 
statesmen, orators and writers! How few of them 
have revealed their secret influences, the little help- 
ing hands that shaped and uplifted the lives of their 
genius! If the truth could be known, doubtless it 
would be found that every one of them, as he strug- 
gled upward, fixed his eyes upon one human face, and 
knew by its smile when he had won success. How 
many have reached heights they never would have 
attained, had it not been for little white hands, which 
the world never saw, that were extended to them 
when the beetling cliff of difficulty seeméa to bar 
their upward way. The subtle lines of sympathy 
are more invisible than the threais which sunbeams 
apin through mid air. Those between sympathetic 
hearts, finer than the finest tissues of light, have 
fed great aspirations to glorious strength and issue. 
We know what they did for many of the old masters. 
Dante and his Beatrice, and Petrarch his Laura, and 
Tuompson his Countess of Hertford, as a better and 
purer inspiration to his genius. These were not hid- 
den hands; for each poet*revealed the hand that 
helped him. But what they were to these great 
writers, other hands the worli never saw have been 
to others of every rank and distinction. 








AIMLESS EDUCATION. 


Here is a rich man’s son, who has been educated at 
great expense and pains, and who has graduated 
from college, and has come out a gentleman. He has 
studied not with a view of fitting himself for any av- 
ocation in life, but with a view of being a gentleman. 
He reads not for the sake of knowing anything, but 
for the sake of being a gentleman. ‘Soon bis father 
breaks down; and he, when he is about twenty-five 
years old, finds himself a poor man’s son, and de- 
pendent on bis own exertions. And he says to him- 
self, ‘What shall [do foraliving?” He asks his 
feet, and his feet say, ‘‘I1 donot know.” He asks 
his hands, and they say, ‘“‘d do not know.” He asks 
his head, and it says, ‘‘ I never learnt anything about 
about how to get a living.” There is but one man 
that can befriend this poor wretch, and that is the 
sexton. Could anything be more useless than such a 
person? Can there be anything more pitiable than 
such histories? And yet they are happening every 
day. 





The most miserable pettifogging in the world is 





that of a man in the court of his own conscience. 
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(Written for The Flag of our Union.) 
HOME. 





BY CALLENE FISK. 


When the earth is veiled in twilight, 
And through Vesper's golden gate 
Come the quiet Sabbath moments, 
When around us angels wait, 
Then on fond affection’s mission, 
Like the ark's untiring dove, 
Fancy flies to home and lingers, 
Waiting for a pledge of love. 


Then the heart becomes a pilgrim 
To its Mecca shrine at home, 
And the whispers of devotion 
On the wings of zephyrs come. 
Then I ask my anxious spirit, 
Do the loved ones think of me? 
Does my mother’ pay the tribute 
Of a tear to memory? 


And when sleep her charm has woven 
-Round me, like a robe of bliss; 
Then imagination pictures 
Scenes of home and happiness; 
Anda mother seems to hover 
Over me with anxious care, 
With an angel form of beauty, 
And a voice of earnest prayer. 


Or, T seem to be returning, 
And a thousand welcomes hear, 
While a wreath of smiles surrounds me 
And a flock of kindred dear. 
So, in sleep and waking moments, 
Thoughts of home can sway the soul, 
As the moon and sun in nature 
All the varying tides control. 


And the hallowed thoughts and fancies 
Memory weaves from scenes of home 

Are the rainbows of my spirit, 
That dispel my grief and gloom. 

Through this life their beams shall guide me 
With their angel hands of love, 

Till my‘ Heavenly Father calls me 
To my blessed home above. 





+ 


A COUNTY FAMILY. 


CHAPTER XXXIX. 
THE RIDE FOR LIFE. 


Ir was not without reason that William had warn- 
ed Stanhope that his fierce mirth would rouse the 
cottage, for it woke the sick man above stairs, whose 
eyes asked of Ellen, his night-watcher, what the 
noise might mean, then once more wearily closed. 
‘€llen herself, always alert when it was her turn for 
duty, was rendered more wakeful by it; she knew 
that it was not her uncie’s laugh, and yet how unlike 
it was to Stanhope’s! She had heard the two in 
serious talk, and then the opening door and their 
embarkation. Why they should have chosen such 
an hour for a river-trip was a mystery which excited 
her. They went up stream—was it possible to ex- 
amine for themselves the state of the embankment 
at its head, about which dear John seemed go solicit- 
ous? It was much more likely to be a mere drunken 
frolic of her uncle’s; but Ellen preferred the less ob- 
vious solution, because it had reference to her lover. 
She had looked to see him recross the bridge that 
day, but he had not done 80, having probably return- 
ed to Mosedale by way of Redmoor. How beautiful 
the stream and garden looked! Now grandfather 
had dropped asleep again, and those men were gone, 
and all the house was still, why should she not go 
out into thé moonlight? She was dressed, of course, 
and had only to put on her bonnet and shawl—she 
would be back in a few minutes; her head ached 
and the cool air would do her good, 

She leaned over the old man, to listen to his 
breathing, and to smooth his pillow ere she went. 
The moonbeams seemed to make his white beard 
whiter,and his pale face still more pallid. Poor grand- 
father! how long was this to last? Her thoughts 
were entirely ot him and for him. It never crossed 
her mind, How long is he to linger on, a barrier be- 
tween John and me? i 

Then she stepped down stairs, without a sound, 


and tobacco, notwithstanding its open window—and 
so out. The cottage stood between her and the 
quarter from whence the wind was blowing, so that 
she was quite in shelter; but she noticed a ghostly 
shiver in the willow, and that the rushes on the 
island below were all blowing one way. Presently, 
upon her ear too fell the weird sound which had 
strack on Stanhope’s only a minute or so befure; but 
it did not move her as it did him. Another and more 
attractive sound mixed with it, the galloping of 
horse’s feet. It must, thought she, be John voming 
back at lest. Ofthe two ways home, he would sure- 
ly take the one that ied by her door. 
was he, what could have kept him up yonder all the 
livelong day? What a hurry he was in, now that he 
did come. 
so it seemed, as the horse could lay legs to ground. 
How foolish of him to run the risk of a fall by using 
such headlong speed in that uncertain moonlight! 
She was not going to speak to him, of course, for that 
was forbidden, but she would just go to the roadside, 
and show herself, so that he might not gallop past in 
his mad haste, and miss her altogether. He would, 
of course, ituagine that at such an hour—for it was 
— would be fast asleep, and perhaps not 








even cast his eyes towards the house—although, in 
truth, he could scarcely have avoided that. 

A tew steps brought her to the little gate that 
opened fromthe garden (there was no room for car- 
riage-sweep) immediately upon the road. There she 
stood and listened. Besides the horse, there now 
seemed to be some heavy wagon rumbling along the 
way, and yet it was a strange time, surely, for carts 
to be coming from the mill. But all other thoughts 
or fancies vanish as a horbeman comes round yonder 
bend, whom she knows well; the wind—and it is no 
wonder, considering the pace in which he cleavesjthe 
air—has taken his hat; yet he has not stopped for 
that, but rides on at the same mad speed barehead- 
ed. There is peril behind him for certain; and hark! 
how that rumbling of the wagon increases, just as 
though, urged by four fleet horses, it was flying after 
him, and he kriew there was no room on the narrow 
way for him and it. What with the bright sheen of 
the moonbeams and the silence of the midnight, un- 


seems to Ellen unreal and eerie. The translation of 
some German ballad which Lucy has been reading to 
her, of late, respecting a spectre horseman who 
comes to claim his false bride, and carries her off 
from her kith and kin to his home the grave, flashes 
upon her brain as Denton gallops up. She notices 
how pale he looks, instead of ruddy, as might have 
been expected after such a ride, and how his horse 
is bathed in foam. He draws his rein and holds bis 
arms out, as if to embrace her, and with a glad cry 
she rushes into them, ‘ Mount, mount!” cries he; 
‘‘ up, up! for your life.” And by sheer force—for, 
in the extremity of her surprise, she neither aids bim 
nor resists—he has swung her up before him, and 
again the horse is at full speed. 

** John, John, are you mad?” exclaims she, begin- 
ning to struggle. 

**The flood, the flood!” was his reply. 
servoir has burst! Look yonder!” 

** But grandfather, poor grandfather!” She would 
have struggled down, if he had not held ber with a 
grasp of iron, even then—even then, as they flew 
across the bridge to gain the hill beyond, and when 
all the horror of the scene burst on them both for the 
tirst time. Thething from which Denton had fled 
with such fiery speed—the thing with which he had 
raced so far—the goal herself (for whichever reached 
her first must needs indeed possess her), was upon 
them at last. The watery wall, just bregst high with 
the bridge, dashed on to it at the same moment as 
they, and drenched them through and throngh; it 
was lower than it had been when it rushed past 
Stanhope, because the bed of the river was less nar- 
row, otherwise both horse and riders would have 
been swept over the low parapet at the first shock; 
but as it was, they galloped through the flood. Once 
on the hillside, they were safe; and Denton stopped 
his panting steed and gazed behind him with un- 
speakable awe, Thespectacle was indeed sublime as 
well as terrible. The bridge over which they had 
just passed was gone ; a seething, weltering mass of 
waters occupied its place, with only the angry waves 
—made fierce by the vain resistance of battlement, 
and plank, and pier—to mark the place where it had 
been. The cottage—because on the side of the main 
channel—still stood, but through every door and 
window on the ground floor poured the mad river; 
and the whole house was visibly trembling to its fall. 
What ascene must the mirrors in that upper cham- 
ber have presented to poor helpless Anthony, awak- 
ened by that inexplicable thunder! 

** Save him, save poor grandfather!” gasped Ellen, 
thinking of this, and scarce knowing what she 
said. 

“T have saved you, dearest, God be thanked!” 
said Denton, gravely. ‘Todo more is not in human 
power.” 

Even while he spoke, the pretty cottage, which 
but a few minutes ago had looked like a fairy bower, 
nestled in that quiet stream-washed nook, collapsed 
like a house of cards, “caved in ” on all sides, and 
sank; and there was nothing to be seen but the wild 
waste of waters! 

There was no sign of human entreaty or despair— 
the whole household, as well as its helpless master, 
had apparently been caught in their beds, and so, 
only half-conscious, perhaps, of their terrible doom, 
was drowned. 


“ The re- 





through the little dining-room—still reeking of spirits | 


And yet, if it | 


He must be ridipg at full gallop—as fast, | 


Ellen closed her eyes, while her white lips moved 
in prayer; and when she looked furth again, the 
| river was hidden from sight— Denton was pushing on 
| for Mosedale. 

‘* Where are you taking me? Let me stay here!” 
; exclaimed she, wildly—* let me stay by poor grand- 
. father!”’ 
| ** His body will be at Mosedale before us,” answer- 
ed Denton, sadly. ‘* Your home is no longer here, 
since it does not exist. Iam taking you to the Ce- 
dars ;” which was the name of Mr. Waller's residence. 
| Yes, take me to grandmother; she is there, and 
| Safe, thank Heaven! But surely this is not the 
| way?” : 

“Jt is not the shortest way, dearest, because that 
is impassable; the road by the river must be ten feet 
under water by this.” 

‘Alas for the poor cottagers on the marsh!” sighed 
Ellen. 

“They will have neither fever nor ague more,” 
was the solemn reply. 

“And the tamily at Island Grove,” continued 
Ellen, as her wind rapidly travelled over the space 
through which the flood, at scarcely a less speed, 
was hurrying. 

* Death is bugy to-night both with rich and poor; 
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broken save by that weird sound, the whole scene }’ 


not stay him whilst they could,” returned Denton, 
sternly. 

“OQ John, you were right, then, after all. Lucy 
told me that her father—” 

“ Hush, dearest. Do not mention to me that 
man’s name to-night, for I cannot bear it.” 
Presently, they reached a suburb of the town, 
whither the flood itself had already brought its own 
evil tidings. ‘Notwithstanding the lateness of the 
hour, there were lights in all the houses, most of the 
inhabitants of which, however, had gone down to the 
riverside, to behold the scene of devastation. Others, 
half dressed, were running thither from all direc- 
tions; and so excited were they, that they did not 
even notice the double burden borne by Denton’s 
horse. At the gate of the Cedars, over which the 
once pleasant garden cuuld be seen a tangled mass of 
slime and ruin, Ellen dismounted; but Denton rode 
on, refusing to set foot within that house, 





CHAPTER XL. 
AFTER THE FLOOD. 


THERE was no rest for any in Mosedale for the 
remainder of that night. The passion of the raging 
flood had indeed much abated by the time it reached 
the town; and the mischief it wrought was com- 
paratively*small, by reason of the greater width of 
the stream; yet its sudden rush through the unsus- 
pecting streets had not been without its human vic- 
tims, and had smitten the place with universal terror. 
Almost the whole population were out upon the 
river-bank within half an hour of the catastrophe; 
and while they regretted their losses, there went 
forth an awful whisper of how ill it must have fared 
with them who lived “up Curlew.” Two women 
and four children had been drowned in their beds, 
within a stone’s throw of the very market-place, and 
it was almost unintelligible to those who looked upon 
the row of cottages where this had occurred, and 
then at the narrow thread of river which wound be- 
side it, how such a mischance could be. The stream 
had shrunk to its usual limits; and a broad muddy 
strip on either hand was all that remained of its late 
outbreak, except the ruin it had caused. Hous 
were gutted as completely as though that other 
element, which we commonly term “ destroying,” 
had been at work. Strong walls were swept away, 
and scarce one stone upon another left to mark their 
place; gardens were become swampy wildernesses ; 
the town bridge bad stood, but showed great gaps, 
where stone and iron had alike yielded to the watery 
shock. It would take months to repair, and years 
to obliterate the traces of that night’s ruin. And if 
all this had happened at Mosedale, miles away from 
the spot where the waters had burst their prison- 
house, what must have taken place “ at the marsh” 
and the mill, the great waterwheel of which, it was 
rumored the next day, was found at Bromfield, ten 
miles below Mosedale—one human body, it may be 
here s«id, was stranded, thirty miles from the spot 
where the flood first clutched it for a prey. 

It was the season, although early in it, when 
Moseda!e f.lk were wont on holidays to flock “ up 
Curlew,” by land or water, and feast and make mer- 
ry among its woody steeps and winding gorges; but 
never did so great company take that road before 
ason the day which followed the bursting of Red- 
moor Reservoir, albeit bent onj a very different 
errand. There is no need here to describe what they 
saw, save 80 far as it has connection with this story— 
the bodies that lay stark and stiff by scores upon the 
muddy shore, or showed a limb above the still turbid 
stream ; the shattered relics of what bad been human 
homes; the objecta of domestic care and pride, which 
soiled and shattered, strewed the torn-up road and 
barren swamp—so lately fertile tields—that tringed 
it; you may buy photographs—such pictures as the 
bold-faced sun alone can paint—of that wreck and 
ruin to this day. 

Stanhope and Denton were in a skiff together, 
having ® common object of which they were in 
search. The former, whose feelings had been hith- 
erto, if not hostile, at least unfavorable towards the 
latter, was in that respect, as in others, wholly 
changed; unfeigned admiration for this young man, 
who had risked his life, and, indeed, only preserved 
it by a hair-breadth, to save anotber’s, had taken 
possession of him. True, he would himself, in like 
circumstances, have hazarded as much, but the op- 
portunity in his case could not possibly bave occur- 
red. He had no knowledge of any sort that would 
have served him to scent out any danger which was 
not patent to all the world. How much more useful, 
much more valuable, had Denton proved himself, 
than he could ever have been or be! Not only Ellen, 
but the tenant of his own mill, together with his 
wife and child, had escaped death through the un- 
selfish foresight of the young engineer. After visit- 
ing the mill on the previous morning, Denton had 
gone up to Redmoor, and found the crack in the em- 
bankment which had already excited his apprehen- 
sions; manifestly increasing. He had remained at 
the reservoir all day, examining it yet again with 
the utmost minuteness; and having still further 
convinced himself of the menaced peril, had made 
up his mind to lay the case before the municipal 
authorities of Mosedale the next day, since the Board 
of Directors would not listen to him. At the same 

time, although he still remained on the moor with 
only a couple of workmen for his companions, he had 
not conceived the danger to be so alarmingly im- 
minent as it really was, until late at night. Then 
the wind stil! rising, and bringing the mass of water 





and their blood is on the heads of them who would 
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showed themselves which, to his practised eye, con- 
vinced him that the catastrophe was at hand; and 
he had +ped down the gorge, as we have seen, but 
with feelings not to be described, listening, as he 
urged his horse to utmost speed, for the sound be- 
hind him that shdbid give notice that the water- 
fiend was Joose, and roaring for its prey. He lost a 
minute or two waking the sleepy miller, whom he 
had not the heart, notwithstanding his own safety 
and that of one far dearer than himself was imperil- 
led by the delay, to leave to drown. Scarcely had 
the warning left his lips, when the thunder of the 
torrent gave its terrible corroboration to his words, 
And yet he had not now a word to say of his own 
effurts, except what was incidentally extracted from 
him by Stanhope’s eager questions. 
The young engineer showed himself much more 
solicitous for his reputation for professional sagacity 
than to be considered as a hero. With reference to 
Mr. Waller, he said, ‘I could not get that man,to 
believe me, sir, simply because his giving credit to 
my words would have cost him a few pounds. Did 
he suppose I did not know my own business? No 
sir. It was mere selfishness and saving, and those 
are the fruits of it;” and he pointed to where some 
men were even then taking into a larger boat close 
beside them a sad freight—the bodies of a mother 
and the babe whom she embraced even in her last 
sleep. 
* Forgive me,” said Stanhope, humbly, “if I ven- 
ture to differ from you, Mr. Denton, who have 
hitherto shown yourself so wise and in the right 
throughout this sad affair. But I know Waller well. 
He may have—nay, he has doubtless been both ob- 
stinate and foolish, but I am sure that a few pounds 
were not the cause of his opposition, even if they 
had anything to do with it at all. He has lost a 
much larger sum than such as you hint at by the 
destruction of bisown property, as we have just seen. 
You are a very young man, and he is not one to 
credit young men with the wisdom you have shown; 
he judges them by myself and those like me—fools 
enough, Heaven knows. Even Mr. Flywheel seems 
te have scouted the idea of the reservoir being in 
danger from the first.” 
‘“* Yes, but be had no personal knowledge of the 
thing, which makes all the difference. Now, J had, 
and I pleaded with Mr. Waller as I never pleaded 
before with man or woman. He is not one to under- 
rate genuine earnestness, though he bas s0 little of 
it himself. No, no, sir; his obstinacy was willful; 
reparation he cannot make, but he will have to an- 
swer for this mischief to God and man.” 
“To God he must needs answer,” said Stanhope, 
gravely. ‘‘But I pray you, Mr. Denton, to take 
counsel of your own heart before you publicly brand 
him, as I fear your purpose is, with a mark com- 
pared with which that of Cain was as nothing, be- 
fore you make him an object of execration to the 
widow and the fatherless throughout this valley fur 
last night’s work. It is not my way to talk like this. 
I dare say you have always thought me an unprin- 
cipled and vicious fellow, as indeed I have been— 
nay, for all that Ihave shown,I am. You see in 
me even now, doubtless, a frivolous and idle nature 
brought for once tace to face with the realities of 
life and death, and for the moment impressed by 
them; but before this rnin was wrought—before I 
heard your warning cry upon the river last night, 
Mr. Denton, which saved a worthless life, I had, 
believe me, formed— But there, that is no matter; 
let it suffice to say, that I hope you will some day 
have cause to think better of me, since your good 
opinion is one I fain would earn. It is difficult, 1 
know—for my own conduct has made it so—to per- 
suade you to credit me with an honest purpose, but 
indeed I have no other in thus appealing to you. I 
saw the man whom you would punish so harsbly, 
but two hours ago; he is borne down to the very 
earth with sorrow and contrition. He accuses him- 
self, as you would accuse him (aid, as it seems to 
me, with the like injustice), of all that bas occurred. 
The tremendous nature of the evil that has been 
reaped does not make him more guilty of having 
sown it. No doubt, he ought to have listened to you 
—the event has proved it—but he did not foresee the 
event. I give you my honor (not a very material 
guarantee, you may say perhaps, but still the best I 
have to offer) that he did not credit your scientific 
forebodings. Why should you doubt it, who found 
myself unquestionably a disbeliever in them? You 
were earnest, passionate, eloquent enough with me 
also, at the cottage yesterday morning, and yet you 
see, like the wicked of old, I did‘not credit you till, 
with overwhelming evidence indeed, the flood came. 
Forgive me, Mr. Denton, but are you quite certain 
that there is nothing of wounded amour propre that 
mingles with and embitters your just wrath?” 

*“ There may be something in what you ray,” an- 
swered Denton, frankly. ‘‘ Heaven forbid that I 
should feel more angry with this man because he has 
underrated my intelligence and despised it; person- 
ally, at all events—though, I trust, in a matter of 
the public service—in my duty as a citizen—such a 
consideration would not weigh a feather’s weight—I 
say, personally, it would be most disagreeable for me 
to act as Mr. Waller’s accuser, since even now under 
his roof—” 

The young man hesitated—then stopped. 

“ Mr. Denton,” said Stanhope, resting on his oar, 
and speaking with deep feeling, “ this is no time for 
false delicacy, although I honor you for your unwill- 
ingness to speak upon a subject which might give 
me pain. It is ascruple which I have not deserved. 
I have no claim to be coupled in your thoughts with 





to bear directly upon the bank, certain indications 


the young lady of whom you were about to speak. 
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Her heart has always been yours; although I own 
with shame that, after I knew that it was so, I strove 
to win her hand.” 

“Let us say no more about that, Mr. Stanhope, 
since you have at last taken the just view of the 
matter,” said the other, quietly. ! 

«« Since I have lost my own self-respect, you would 
say, Mr. Denton, and yet that was a small part of 
the penalty. 1 lost aleo—for though I cannot justify 
myself, I wish to show you that I have suffered—the 
respect of one in whose estimation I now feel it is 
misery indeed to have thus fallen.” 

«J think I can help you there,” said Denton, 
good-humoredly. It is not eight-and-forty hours 
ago that I had proof that, notwithstanding what you 
say, you are not altogether out of the pale of some- 
body’s good graces. A woman does not defend a 
man in his absence with such vigor as somebody then 
defended you withont a very sufficient cause. I 
ought to know, because it was I who attacked you— 
for, indeed, I have not spared you, Mr. Stanhope, 
whenever you have formed the subject of my dis- 
course.” 

“J am sure that I deserved all that you could 
say,’ returned the other. “ I only wish I could sce 
how I deserved the defence of which you speak.” 

“TI don’t say you did deserve it,” returned Denton, 
slyly; “indeed, I honestly confess that I don’t think 
you did. But that should give you the better ground 
for hope. For when truth fails to offer a justifica- 
tion, who is it, among the virtues at least, that can 
suggest one, save love itself?” 

** She told me with her own lips,” said Stanhope in 
a low voice, and like one who communes with him- 
self—“ it was on the terrace at Redcombe, and not a 
week ago—that I was mean and base, a hypocrite 
and a coward—that, so far from having any longer 
a claim to be considered a gentleman, I had not even 
common honesty; and when I strove to palliate my 
offence, she hinted I was little hetter than a liar.” 

‘‘ Which, under the circumstances,” observed 
Denton, in his soberest tone, “ was equivalent to a 
declaration of love. She told me—who had not asked 
for the information, and, to say truth, was far from 
desirous to hear it—that she had known you from your 
boyhood, and that a nobler nature, until idleness 
and its consequences had warped it, did not exist in 
any man. Itisasubject with which I am incompe- 
tent to deal, and far less with the eloquence which 
the young lady used—but if it is any pleasure to you 
to hear it,, Mr. Stanhope, I may tell you that I also 
am now of Mise Walier’s opinion.” And the engi- 
neer, who was pulling stroke, stretched his hand 
behind him, which Stanhope took and wrung in 
silence. From that moment dated a friendship be- 
tween these two young men, which distance has 
never weakened, and time has cemented. 

The skiff had now reached the place where the 
Fishery had stood, and where the turther progress of 
those on land had been staid by the absence of Cur- 
lew Bridge, of which only a few jutting stones on 
either side were left. It was impossible to recognize 
the ecene by any other means. The boats, where 
formerly Squire Richard’s punt and skiff had com- 
monly formed the whole flotilla, were clustered so 
thickly that you could scarcely see the river; while 
masses of people lined the once solitary bank, who, 
as though they had not already supped full of hor- 
rors, watched the operations of the boatmen on the 
other side with feverish excitement. It was here 
that the stream began to narrow, and indeed from 
Curlew Mill down to this point it ran through what 
was but a ravine—yesterday a scene of exquixite 
beauty, to-day one of ravage and desolation. For 
upwards of twenty feet in height, where a broad 
black mark was to be seen, such as the tide leaves at 
high water, the banks were denuded of every scrap 
of vegetation; while the road on the left hand, along 
which Denton had spurred a few hours ago, no long- 
er existed, but was a mere shelving mass of mud and 
rubbish. But the river-bed itself, and what had 
once been the rose-garden, afforded the strangest 
spectacle. In the former stood vast rocks, torn from 
the gorge just below Redmoor, and set up here, as if 
in perpetual token—and indeed they long remained 
so—of the water’s wrath; while in the latter the ac- 
tion of the flood, which some obstruction had mad- 
dened into a whirlpool, had dug vast holes many feet 
in depth, and more or less circular; just as in other 
streams with stony beds there are found similar ex- 
cavations, which, however, it takes hundreds of 
years to form. It was in these holes the boatmen 
were looking, and when they chanced to find what 
they sought, a hoarse murmur from the spectators 
evinced that interest which horror alone can evoke, 
and even of horrors only one—the visible presence of 
death. The flood, in fact, after slaying its victims, 
had, as though ashamed of its murderous work, in 
this place, in a manner buried them. In other parts, 
where its course had been more free, it had hurried 
rocks and trees indiscriminately with its human 
prey, so that the latter were in many cases so crush- 
ed and mutilated that it was almost impossible to 
recognize them at all; far less to identify their re- 
mains; but none of the inhabitants of the cottage 
had been swept away, their bodies were all found 
within a tew feet of the spot where death had seized 
them, and most of them without signs of violence. 
That of Anthony Blackburn, in particular, was quite 
uninjured both in limb and feature, and over that 
still and solemn face more than one genuine 
mourner dropped a tear that night in a chamber 
at the Cedars, where he lay, as it almost seemed, 
“so grand he looked when he was dead,” in state— 
his strange eventful life, with all its wear, and 
fret, thus strangely ended. 











CHAPTER XLI. 
WHICH PLACES OUR FRIENDS. 


HERBERT STANHOPE had not exaggerated the 
matter when he said that Mr. Waller blamed himself 
exceedingly for his late obstinacy in resisting Den- 
ton’s appeals, and was deeply touched by the fatal 
consequences arising from it. But in a day or two, 
and by the time the public inquiry was commenced, 
the quick-witted man had not only recovered his 
mental balance, but had persuaded himself that if 
he had not absolutely acted for the best, he had only 
committed an error in judgment, after all. By the 


-time the inquest was concluded, Lucy, who remem- 


bered with a sharp but secret pang her father’s 
statement with respect to the depreciation of the 
reservoir shares, was perhaps the only one not 
brought ever to his own conviction, 80 earnest and 
plaubible were his explanations. Had he not Mr. 
Flywheel’s letter, upon which, laying his hand upon 
it in the solemnest manner, he showed that that em- 
inent engineer, whose reputation was European, had 
had no misgiving of the embankment’s stability, and 
had ridiculed those entertained, only a few months 
before, upon apparently precisely similar grounds, 
by Mr. Denton? It was true that the latter gentle- 
man had proved himself to be in the right, and 
thereby won a place for himself in his profession, 
elevated indeed, for one 80 young; but was he, Mr. 
Waller, to be blamed for taking his views from the 
master, and not the pupil? As to interested mo- 
tives, of which, thank Heaven, he had, however, not 
heard a whisper, it was evident that he was the very 
last man to be accused in that respect. The ex- 
penses of such an official] inspection as Mr. Denton 
had demanded would have been trifling, though it 
was true, as one of the chief shareholders, he (Mr. 
Waller) would have had to bear a considerable por- 
tion of it; but even asa matter of insurance to his 
property at Mosedale, it would have been worth his 
while to disburse a few pounds, if he had really 
thought there was occasion for it; whereas, what 
bad actually happened to him, in consequence of 
his unfortunate though not willful neglect to do so, 
was total and irremediable ruin. Yes, he stood be- 
fore that court a ruined man; since, even if the re- 
sult of that inquiry should not be to compel the 
reservoir company to repay the enormous pecuniary 
losses which had been incurred by the catastrophe, 
let only the price of the shares at present be com- 
pared 4vith what it had been a few days ago—but he 
did not care to enter into that subject. What was 
liability or pecuniary lovs, that it was to be mentioned 
atsuch a time as that, when Rachel was weeping 
for her children, and would not be comforted, be- 
canse they were not! And what was ruin or poverty 
to him, compared with the sting of that remorse 
which would never cease to torture him for having, 
however innocently—however much in accordance 
with the highest scientific authority—neglected 
precautions by which this great calamity, which had 
rot spared even those who were nearest and dearest 
to him and his, might have been averted! 

So ingenious and eloquent, indeed, was the ex- 
M.P.’s defence, that, next to the immediate sufferers 
by the catastrophe, there was no one who attracted 
s0 much public pity as the chairman of the board 
which at first was looked upon as having been the 
culpable cause of all that had happened. Even John 
Denton, to whose sagacity Mr. Waller paid so many 
compliments at the expense of his own, felt half con- 
vinced, and his evidence certainly bore less hardly 
upon the latter than might reasonably have been 
expected. Indeed, so far as his pecuniary affairs 
were concerned (if one left out of the question the 
expectations he had cherished respecting a rich son- 
in-law), Mr. Waller was upon th@whole exceeding- 
ly benefited by the bursting of the embankment, 
since, under shelter of it, he was able to become 
bankrupt himself—which must have happened at all 
events sooner or later—in a most honorable and 
gratifying manner, as he always spoke of it (and 
honestly believed it to be), though he only paid three- 
pence in the pound. 

There was no such excuse for Herbert Stanhope, 
who was greatly blamed in the county for disposing 
first of the great Firgrove, and immediately after- 
wards of the whole Curlew Hall estate, which was 
purchased by a commercial person of no family, and, 
it was greatly feared, with an eye to dispose of it on 
building-leases. He paid, however, a much larger 
price for it than had been expected; so that, after 
the mortgages were discharged, there was sufficient 
to pay all Stanhope’s turf debts, and yet leave him a 
thousand or two to begin the world afresh with. 
Advisers were not wanting as to the most judicious 
investment of this little property. Sporting Daw- 
lish, who had been rather ‘‘ hit” on the last Derby, 
pressed his friend very much to lay it out on a “ per- 
fect certainty ” for the ensuing Leger—no gammon 
about an animal that can’t be beaten, like your 
Vignette, but a really foregone conclusion—a secret 
so Valuable and momentous that it could not be 
trusted to ink and paper. Never since lords became 
blacklegs had there been such an opportunity, upon 
his honor. But Herbert, with many thanks for that 
and for a past kindness, which, he said, and truly, 
he should never forget, declined this tempting offer. 
He had “a perfect certainty,” he wrote, as far as a 
promise could go, of his own, which was quite suf- 
ficient for him; in point of fact, he was engaged to 
be married to Miss Lucy Waller. 

“Then Herby is distanced, and that fellow Den- 
ton has taken up the running with the other filly,” 
exclaimed Dawlish, when he reached that part of the 
letter; and we, who have had such opportunities of 


observing for ourselves, may easily imagine that the 
sagacious young gentleman was right. 

A second astute counsellor as to the disposal of the 
relics of Stanhope’s property offered himeelf in the 
person of Mr. Waller, who had consented, in the 
handsomest and most agreeable manner (though not 
till he had found opposition useless), to Stanhope’s 
marriage with his daughter. Those two or three 
thousand pounds of his, he assured him, could be 
quadrupled in a year or two, by investing it in the 
submarine tunnel about to be constructed between 
Weymouth and St. Heliers, in which adventure he 
could, by favor, still procure for him a few sbares. 
But Stanhope declined even this glittering bait. 

John Denton, on whose judgment he had had such 
good cause to rely, and who never expressed himself 
upon any subject of which he had not obtained con- 
siderable mastery, had communicated to him some 
facts received from a sure hand concerning a certain 
property on the Murray, near Sandhurst in Victoria, 
and he made up his mind to emigrate thither, and, 
if possible, to purchase it. He knew something of 
stock-farming; he was strong and active, and im- 
patient for work for its own sake, even if he had not 
had the strongest incentive to it in Lucy, who her- 
self in nowise shrank from the prospect of a new life, 
which, if somewhat hard and rough, should be at 
least neither hollow nor dishonest. She longed to 
leave Mosedale, with all its bitter associations, and 
where she could not persuade herself that her father 
was regarded by his neighbors as he believed himself 
to be; and the greater distance that was placed be- 
tween them and it, even though it were half the 
world, the better. But, unfortunately, the relics of 
Stanhope’s fortune only just sufficed for the pur- 
chase of the stock and land in question and for pas- 
sage-money, leaving nothing for outfit, and the 
necessary expenses of setting up an estalishment in 
the bush. 

** You should have at least an additional five hun- 
dred pounds,” said Denton, thoughtfully. 

“That, at all events, makes my decision easy,” 
answered Stanhope, with the ghost of his old care- 
less laugh, ‘‘ for it’s plain I can’t take the farm.” 

“Ifyou are not too proud to borrow the money 
from me,’’ said Denton, simply, ‘‘ I shall have a real 
pleasure in lending it to you.” 

Stanhope colored to his very temples. ‘ No, I 
could not think of that,” said he, decisively. 

At this, Denton turned as red as he. “I am 
sorry,” said he, stiffly. ‘‘I was in hopes that our 
relations with one another would have admitted of 
that at least, even if 1 had offered it as a favor, and 
not as I honestly meant it—as an eligible invest- 
ment.” 

‘There is no man’s money which I would borrow 
—nay, if you come to that, accept as a gift—so 
readily, and with so little sense of humiliation, as 
yours, sir,” said Stanhope, warmly. ‘“ Do not let us 
misunderstand each other again, my friend.” 

* O, 1 see,’ exclaimed Denton; ‘you do not give 
me credit for having so large a private purse. You 
fancy I should be obliged to apply elsewhere.” 

“Yes, to some one whom I respect and esteem 
above measure, bat to whom I could not be pecu- 
niarily indebted.” 

‘Well, she would not like to hear that, I know,” 
said Denton, softly. ‘‘ But perhaps you are right. 
It is a delicacy, at all events, which does you honor. 
But, 4s I was about to say, this money is my own, 
worked pretty hard for, [ flatter myself, and you will 
much oblige me by taking it. It is as good an in- 
vestment as can be found, in my opinion, anywhere; 
so take it, and no thanks.” _* 

“And this is the man whom I have been idiot 
enough to call ‘no gentleman,’ ” thought Stanhope, 
as he shook hands over that bargain. 

We may say here that Stanhope and his bride 
went out to Sandhurst accordingly, and prospered 
fairly for some years. We trust even the fair sex 
will forgive Miss Lucy fur not immolating herself, 
after the fashion of suttee, on the tuneral pyre of a 
husband in posse. She trankly informed Herbert 
that she could never love him exactly as she had 
loved young Richard; but he quietly acquiesced in 
that arrangement, acknowledging bluntly, Tartuffe 
that he was, that he had not merited such adoration. 
He had no doubt she had sufficient capabilities for 
affection left for the deserts of a vagabond like him; 
which indeed proved to be the case. She had always 
liked him; and when, after her lover’s death had 
softened her, and made her sensitive to all such mat- 
ters, she saw her once playmate and neighbor about 
to commit a baseness in endeavoring to win a hand 
that he knew had been promised to another, she 
took him soundly to task, received the confession of 
his enormous liabilities, and began to pity him im- 
mensely. Jacilis descensus amoris. 

They married, as we have said; and when they 
sailed across the world, Mr. Waller accompanied 
them. He was not a man to bury his talents in the 
wilderness—good wine needs no Bush, he was wont, 
rather egotistically, to observe—but established 
himself in excellent quarters at Melbourne, where 
he became a great social success; entered the Jegis- 
lature, and is not without good grounds for believing 
that, on the next change of ministry, he may be in- 
trusted with the management of the colonial finan- 
ces. ** * Advance, Australia,’ willthen,” he epigram- 
matically observes, ‘‘ be indeed-its motto;” for he 
has several speculations on hand, which only need a 
little help from the government to turn out Eldora- 
dos, and they shall have it. 

Of course, we are much anticipating matters; but 
after some years of tliat fair prosperity to which we 








have referred as having been Stanhope’s lot, the 


information which Denton had received from a 
scientific friend respecting the probable value of the 
Sandhurst property at length bore fruit. The very 
last gold discovery, known as ‘‘ Spring Creek Rush,” 
took place upon Stanhope’s own land, and he sold 
that portion for what his father-in-law, with some 
exaggeration, considering that it was hundreds of 
acres of the usual thickness, describes as ‘its 
weight in gold.” At all events, Mr. and Mrs. 
Stanhope were among the arrivals from Melbourne 
in one of the Australian steamers this very year; 
it is “understood ” by the chroniclers of such 
local pieces of information. “ that, thanks to a lucky 
but well-deserved stroke of fortune’s pick,” the 
estate of Curlew Hall is soon about to pass back into 
the hands of the same family that have held it for 
many centuries. In the meantime, the ‘ wealthy 
and respected pair ” are staying at Blackburn Manor, 
the seat of John Denton, Esq.,M.P. Itis also an- 
nounced by the same authority, that the whole of 
the debts of ‘‘our late talented fellow-townsman, 
Mr. Waller,”’ have been discharged, notwithstanding 
there being no legal necessity fur such an act, in 
full. 

John Denton, although a wealthy man, by no means 
owes his prosperity to the fact that he has married 
an heiress. He is a magnate of the world of cogs 
and wheels, a prince in his own right of the powers 
of steam and iron; idleness, albeit of course he has 
no need (in the vulgar sense) to toil, is impossible 
with him. But nobody grudges him either money 
or influence, since he uses both for good. Every 
man who shows signs of promise, no matter what 
his calling, yet lacks means, finds a friend, not a 
patron, in John Denton. His landed neighbors, 
who looked on him at first with considerable sus- 
picion, and repeated to themselves their favorite 
shibboleth that “ it takes three generations to make 
a gentleman—” as if thirteen did not as often as not 
produce a scoundrel—have made up their minds 
that, notwithstanding those infernal radical notions 
of his, there is nothing very dangerous about 
him, after all, But in their secret hearts they are 
afraid of him. Mrs. Denton herself, it is acknow- 
ledged on all hands, is one of the sweetest of gentle- 
women; and notwithstanding that early experience 
of hers—‘‘ she was quite poor, my dear, at one time; 
indeed, abjectly poor; worked at pillow-lace for a 
jivelihood ; in fact, it’s too shocking to talk about—” 
with manners not inferior to those of the lord-lieu- 
tenant’s wife. “But then she came of a good old 
stock, and her children at least, of whom she has 
several, may be held to be bers of a ty 
Samily.” 

Though Stanhope and Lucy had married and quit- 
ted England within six months, at least a year elap- 
sed before John Denton was wedded to Ellen. In 
Mrs. Blackburn they found no obstacle to their en- 
gagement, now that her Willy had been snatched 
away from her; she never had had any réal objec- 
tion to it, except in so far as it seemed to militate 
against her son’s prospects; and indeed the young 
engineer had, but for that, been always a favorite 
with her. At present, next to the loss of her son’s 
life, what grieved her most was that his body had not 
been recovered, or rather, that it had formed one of 
that score of undistinguishable victims of the catas- 
trophe whom not even theirown mothers could have 
known. She had not even the sad consolation of 
feeling that her boy lay in the neighboring vault 
with the rest of his long line of ancestors, and that 
one day —which was not far off, for she only survived 
old Authony two years—she would be laid beside 
him, : 

Denton of course had been one of the chief wit- 
nesses at the inquest, and among the dreadful inci- 
dents of which he had been the spectator was the 
identification, or the attempt at identification, of the 
victims of the flood# Now, there was one body— that 
of a female—wbich, although totally uninjured, re- 
mained unidentified to theend. It was recognized 
by a widow in Mosedale in humble circumstances, 
who let lodgings, as having been a tenant of hers tor 
a few days, but she neither knew her name nor 
where she came from. The features were strange to 
all who looked upon them—except one man. Den- 
ton alone knew that it was no other than Mrs, Wil- 
liam Blackburn—poor Bess; and instinct, stronger 
even than his sense of justice, bade; him hold his 
peace. There was much talk about this particular 
incident, for the case was very peculiar; this body 
had not been hurried down the river, like the rest, 
but was found in the reservoir itself, when the wa- 
ters had drained themselves away; and, moreover, 
it was the opinion of the doctors that death had oc- 
carred some days before the general catastrophe. 
It was supposed that the unhappy woman, whoever 
she was, had gone vp to that desolate moor, and 
there committed suicide. And inthis idea Denton 
himself had at first coincided. It seemed to him, 
who knew her timid nature well, probable enough, 
that, being deserted by her husband—for it was now 
evident that his story of her having died at Formosa 
was false—she had ventured to come into the neigh- 
borhood, perhaps with the hope of even yet winning 
him back to her, perhaps only with fond desire of 
looking at his newly acquired greatness afar off; and 
that then having heard, as she was certain to do, of 
his unprincipled courtship of Lucy Waller, wretci- 
edness and despair had caused her to commit self- 
destruction. But afterwards it was his lot to hear 
from Mrs. Blackburn’s own lips—how little she 
knew with what horror they were filling him!—a 
circumstance which convinced him that her son bad 
been a guiltier wretch than even he had deemed 








him. 
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THIS AND THAT. 

That errors should get into print is not to be won- 
dered at, when we take into account the bad and 
careless writing—in all offices but ours—that the 
com positor has to decipher, and the many cares that 
beset the proof-reader, whose « flice should be exclu- 
sive and apart to secure correct reading. It is the 
case, however, very often, that the worst writing to 
read is not the worst for the intelligent compositor, 
who gets the thread of the matter, being reduced to 
type, and notes more intently the visible sign. We 


remember, years ago, when Levi Woodbury’s and, 


Rufus Choate’s writing would perplex an ordinary 
mind to frenzy, was matter coveted by the composi- 
tor, who, used to the “ turkey-tracks,” would reduce 
them to harmonious language. We have lately met 
with an article on printing and proof-reading that 
seems to meet the case. It says: ‘ But, while the 
burden of the corrections devolves, practically, on 
the compositor, the responsibility lies with the proof- 
reader. The qualifications required fur the duties of 
the latter are numerous, To have the orthography 
of Webster's ‘“‘ Unabridged ” at one’s finger’s ends, is 
but a part of what a man requires to be a reliable 
adept. It is necessary to be acquainted with the 
general practice in current literature; to have a 
practical acquaintance with grammar and logic; to 
have a well-trained, mechanical eye to watch the 
spaces and the general typographica) appearance; to 
detect not only errors in spelling, but letters turned 
upside down, and impressions from imperfect type; 
to catch not only what might be supposed to be the 
meaning, but the author’s meaning; and witb all 
this to combine promptness of decision with rapidity 
of execution; and we may have some idea of the re- 
quisites required for a finished proof-reader. In or- 
dinary life, to spell all the words used in a single 
person’s own channel of thought and business, may 
be comparatively easy; but here it is necessary to be 
conversant with the orthography of words in ali de- 
partments of literature,—descriptive, commercial, 
scientific and geographical,—in our own, and to a 
fair extent, in foreign languages, with a passable ac- 
quaintance with the classics.”” The wonder should 
be that so few errors escape the printer and the 
reader. 





The Grand Lodge of the Odd Fellows, having re- 
turned from San Francisco unharmed, we feel like 
congratulating them upon escaping the perils they 
have passed, having run the gauntlet of Indians, 
break-neck passes through the mountains, and the 
more seductive influences beyond. We saw atouch- 
ing letter from one of the delegation to his wite, who 
spared her feelings by not writing too often, describ- 
ing his emotions as he passed through the Nevada 
mountains—with precipitous rocks a thousand feet 
above them, and caverns below ot fathomless depth— 


. averring that bis hair stood on end as he realized his 


position! This was presumed, however, to be highly 
figurative, as be has no hair that would manifest 
such erective form. But we know the journey, to 
those mérely accustomed to journeying in the east, 
and those who are not, must have been full of inter- 
est: its very extent being as wonderful as any part 
of it. The recollections of it will be a story to be 
told by the participators in the pleasure, for the rest 
of their lives. It will form a theme for a thousand 
occasions, and ‘‘ When I went to Sau Francisco with 
the Grand Lodge,” will be sprung upor us as often as 
the story of the gun was, in old time, of which we are 
told by Jerrold. It is an event that has done great 
good to the Order, and through that to humanity, 
opening up new sources of benefit, and promoting a 
more harmonious operatfon between the two ex- 
tremes of the country. Tne Order is all alive in the 


Pacific States,and a new movement dates from there, 
aud this session, for extending the Order into conti- 
nental Earope,and thus rendering it practical abroad, 
without the help of the Manchester Unity. We there- 
fore congratulate the Brethren upon the fact that 
they went and that they came back again, well satis- 
fied that those who didn’t go, when they could, made 
| @ great mistake of it. 





How many ways there are, of good and bad, for a 
man to make his mark. By making his mark, is 
where positive and living men take positions that 
give them prominence, and compel the world to ad- 
mit their superiority. Sume identify themselves 
with missions of some sort, some strike on political 
fields, come make their mark by bold financial opera- 
tions, some win fame, when not seeking it, by great 
rascality, or by acts of the most exalted virtue. One 
dev»ted man was about here, the other day, with a 
project for completing the Washington Monument, 
that was to make his mark, as impracticable as would 
be the dredging of the Red Sea for Pharaoh’s an- 
chors. Mr. James Fisk, Jr., has tried a bolder 
course, and has made a mark that reaches all round 
the world, and some future Dr. Smith, travelling 
across the Great Desert, will be inquired of by the 
Arabs regarding the great specul itor. Bedouins them- 
selves, they naturally like an active man. General 
Grant made his mark, for all time, with bis sword; 
Andy Jolneon with his tongue, But few of these 
time marks are lasting. The next high tide of men 
will obliterate them, unless they are made on the 
rocks, high up. We are working for the advance- 
ment of the world in good, and if we succeed, our 
mark will be perceived in the benefit we have done, 
rather than in the tuss that we made abont it. And 
this should be the feeling of all, to make acts of good 
the test of character, that,when we pass away, people 
shall read in the mark we have made the record of a 
true lite. 








The season seems propitious for lectures, Mr. Red- 
path’s Lyceum Bureau having been very active in 
securing lecturers for audiences, and audiences for 
lecturers. This bureau is a new idea here, but it 
has been in vogue several years in the West, where 
it bas proved a valuable medium between lecturers 
and committees in fixing time, terms, etc. Its aid is 
especially desirable where speakers from remote sec- 
tions of the country are brought to the other ex- 
tremes, with ignorance of routes and dfftances, and 
general confusion that renders discomfort the worst 
feeling of the lecture business. The lyceum manages 
everything. The time is set, the rdute is marked, 
and unless the lecturer is as muddled as Dominie 
Sampson, he cannot fail of coming to time. Of the 
lecturers this season, the humorous promise to be 
prominent, De Cordova, Josh Billings, Nasby and 
Mark Twain being enrolled for our New England 
course. It will be said by some hard-faced people 
that they do not “get information ” from such lec- 
turera as these. But we say they do. These sons of 
Momus give us all information, that we never sus- 
pected, of what warm and genial feelings there are 
in us away down under the trap of our selfishness, 
through which they bubble and gush out as the wa- 
ters percolate through the rock. We saw, the other 
night, a half-dozen clergymen at an entertainment 
where Barnabee sang, and we never saw men who 
appeared to enjoy so much to the square inch as did 
these grave people. Information indeed! This may 
be had from the books, bat such unctuous, jolly, bu- 
mane, gentle, kind and elevating sentiment as Bil- 


fountain. The presence, the facial expression, the 
manner, give the matter zest, and the heart-intor- 
mation, alluded tv above, is worth more than all the 
head matter that may be gained. We regard the 
humorous lecturers as the best, and, judging from 
the audiences they draw, the public think so too. 





RussiaAN CORRUPTION.— Russian officials rival our 
own in curruption. Before starting for Siberia, Wer- 
deroftski, the perpetrator of the salt frauds, gave a 
grand banquet to his fellow-cfiicials, and took with 
him in his exile his cook and a Jarge retinue of ser- 
vants. Now, also, an investigation has shown that it 
is the custom for most of the post-officials to regularly 
appropriate money letters. One has been detected 
tearing off the stamps and selling them, and another 
made a good thing confiscating newspapers and sell- 
ing them for waste paper. 





FARRAGUT INTERVIEWED.—A San Francisco re- 
porter went to see Farragut, and was told by that 
hero that the story of his fighting his ship lashed to 
the masthead was a fabrication. Farragut says he 
climbed up some distance below the maintop, and 
that was all. 





A QUEER LARIAT.—The prison barber at San 
Francisco has made the shorn locks of the criminals 
who have passed under his hand intoa lariat of con- 
siderable length and queer appearance, which he 
exhibits at the County Fair. 


CALIFORNIA FRvIT.—One Chicago fruit-dealer 
received last week ten tons of California grapes, 
which arrived in good condition, and were soli 
at lower prices than those raised in the Central 
States, 





_——___ +—  -_—__—___—_——_——_ 
A VALUABLE COMPANION.—A recent invention 
that has been patented is a head rest, attached to 





pews, and called the snorer’s companion. 


lings and Twain impart, must be taken from tbe | 





NEW PUBLICATIONS. 


MISCELLANIES. By W. M. Thackeray. I. The 
Menwira &t Barry Lyndon, Erq . Written by Him- 
self, with The History of Sawuel Titmarsh ani The 
Great Hoggarty Diamond. and Burlerques. Houre- 
bold Edition. Boston: Fields, Oagouod & Co. 


This handeome volume of Thackeray's wiscellane- 
ous papers, harmonious in style with the novels, is 
an acquisition, promising to make the edition com- 
plete, and the handsomest yet issued from the Amer- 
ican press. 

: tory. B ¢ 
Ore te a teas, rey eee 

This capital story by Thackeray, is published in 
paper covers by the above firm. It was published 
originally in Frazer’s Magazine in 1839-40, and was 
designed to counteract the injurious influence of 
some popular fictions of that day, which made he- 
roes of bighwaymen and burglars, and created a 
false sympathy for the vicious and criminal. - 
SILAS MARNER. AND SCENES OF CLERICAL LIFE. 


By George Eliot. Household Edition. Boston: 
Fields, Osgood & Co. 


This concludes the George Eliot cheap series, and 
no more acceptable edition of this sad and impressive 
author has yet appeared. It is beautiful in print, 
form and binding, and is commended by the sanction 
of the author. 

HESTER STRONG'S LIFE WoRK: or, The Mystery 

Selved. By Mrs. 8. A. Seuthworth, anthor of 


** Lawrence Monroe,” etc. Boston: Lee & Shep- 
ard, 


A very fascinating book, a story of domestic life, 
describing the lite-work of one with a heart full of 
love, and devoting all the moments of life to the 
good ef others. lt is a beautiful leseon of unselfish- 
nessa, offset by the counter-action of those who dem- 
onstrate the opposite quality, and reveals in ite plot 
the triamph of good over illin a happy and joyful 
ending. It is written in a beautitul style, and is 
worthy a place with the best books in the language; 
those of exalted moral sentiment, and imbued with 
teachings to affect the life of the reader. To the 
young it will be of the deepest interest, as a story, 
while it will touch the heart with lasting impressions. 
LAKE SHORE SERIES. By Oliver Optic. Four Vol- 

umes—Iilustrated: Lightning Express; On Time; 


Switch Ott; Through by Daylight. Boston: Lee 
& Shepard. 


This attractive series of books is timely for the 
holidays, and none more beautiful for presents bave 
ever been issued by this popular house. Oliver 
Optic’s name is a power among the boys, and his 
stories have a fascination that distances all competi- 
tion. The stories are animated and exciting; descrip- 
tions of incidents in the life of the boy, singly and in 
combination, and adventures are related that will 
hold every reader spellbound to peruse them, pro- 
voking the wish, of course, in every boy’s breast that 
he had been the hero of them. And to older boys, 
who can see that the painted scenes are not real life, 
and who can detect the rattle of the machinery, they 
are interesting as artistic effurts, for Oliver Optic ia 
an artist of unrivalled excellence, with a dramatic 
instinct that makes positions easily, and moves his 
characters with lifelike seeming. He is prolific as a 
silk-worm, endlessly spinning, and his thread always 
fine. 

FEwuix HOLT, THE RADICAL. By Geo. Eliot. Har- 


be Library Edition. New York: Harper & 

rothers. 

With this handsome volume of the George Eliot 
novels comes, from the Harpers, a card, in reply 
to a query made by ourselves and others regarding 
the equity of publishing a series of works, begun by 
another house and under the sanction of the author, 
stating that they were the first to publish these works 
in this country, having paid for the early sheets, from 
time to time, in the aggregate, the sum of $5000 in 
gold. As the préSent edition had not been sent to us 
previously, we had supposed it was a new thing. For 
sale by A. Williams & Co. 

THE HIsTORY OF PENDENNiS. His Fortunes and 
Mistortunes, His Friends and His Greatest Enemy. 
By William Makepeace Thackeray, author of 
“Vanity Fair,” etc. With Illastrations by the 
Author. New York: Harper & Brothers. 

This profusely illustrated edition of Thackeray’s 
best work is a very desirable one. It is published in 
paper covers, and handy for perusal. For sale by A. 
Williams & Co. 

THE AMERICAN UNION.—We hold that you are 
in duty bound, first of all to look after the paper of 
your own locality. Butsome of you will no doubt 
want sume city weekly besides. Let us recommend 
to you. There are many gvod papers, but we call 
your attention toa few that we count among the 
very best. The American Union ( Boston, $2 50) is a 
tine family paper. 1t contains the choicest of stories, 
many using anecdotes, numerous substantial and 
instructive articles, and everything selected and ar- 
ranged with judgment and taste.— Newark Courier. 





. A CELESTIAL WHEEL.—The Hindus about Bom- 
bay have received a new confirmation of the truth 
of their religion. Vishnu has visibly appeared to 
them, whirling along on a celestial wheel like a flash 
of fire. When they see him coming, they prostrate 
themselves in the dust. Yet it is only Mr. Kemp 
practising on a velocipede at night by the light of a 
lantern. 





A Guost THRASHED.—A lively New Orleans youth 
essayed the role of ghost and was scundly thrashed 
by those he attempted to frighten. He brought a suit 
for assault with intent to kill. ‘“* You wanted tobe a 
ghost, didn’t you?” inquired the court. “ Yes, I 
reckon so!’ acknowledged the youth. “ Well, it 
seems ungenerous of you to wish to punish them for 
helping you to become what you wisbed.” 








Fashion and Gossip, 


PARIS FASHIONS.—There are no changes in Paris 
faxhions that we can note, excepting the fly train 
which is new, for ladies put it ou or take it off at will, 
We bear of a splerid one of black poult worked with 
pompadour bouquets and trimmed with revera of 
velvet and black lace. This over any flounced skirt 
of silk with square open bodice will bea standing 
fashion for next season. Dancing in short skirts with 
Hungarian boots is a relief and hope for the fature. 


A DETERMINED MAN.—The Cleveland Herald says 
that a few days ago a voung man, evidently of rustic 
birth, called at the Probate flice about ten o’clock 
in the morning, and procured a marriage license, 
which was “ signed, sealed and delivered” in proper 
form. In the afternoon he again appeared, accom- 
panied by a young lady. He approached the robnat 
deputy, and the following collequy ensued: “1 Ray, 
mister, you gov me a@ license to get married thia 
morning.” ‘ Yessir, I recollect the circumstance; 
is there anything wrong about it?” ‘ Wa-a-l no,” 
growing red in the face, and with much hesitancy, 
“* there’s nothing the matter with that "ere docyment, 
but (in an undertone) the fac’ is that the girl has 
backed out, and this ’ere one (pointing to his com- 
panion) is goin’ to take her place. I suppose I'll have 
to get a new license, and I want you to make it ont 
quicker’n lightning, as we’re going to get hitched 
this arternoon.” The secondary license was issned, 
and as the irrepressible youth, who was evidently de- 
termined to marry somebody that day, reached the 
deor, he inquired, “ Mister, is there a parson ora 
squire nigh hereabouts?” 


PRINCELY POLYGAMY.—The emperor of China 
ie fifteen years old, and is to be married this year 
with immense pomp to bis first and-chief wife—his 
empress. He will be simultaneously provided with 
second and third wives; and from all parts of the 
ewpire victims are being collected to swell the list of 
his harem. Every Tartar family is obliged to con- 
tribute its quota. Local selections are first made, 
and the holocaust is sent to Pekin, where a fresh se- 
lection takes place,and a chosen number are con- 
demned to a life-long seclusion. They are not al- 
lowed to see their relations; may never even see their 
lord and master; and, in the event of bis death, they 
are still condemned to perpetual isolation and 
celibacy. ® 


A BEREAVED HvsRAND'S LAMENT.—The follow- 
ing card by a bereaved husband, published in a Ger- 
man weekly paper, is probably the most extraordina- 
ry composition of the kind on record: 

‘: «To-day red, to-morrow dead,’ so it was with my 
wife, who only eight days ago was jumping over ta- 
bles and chairs. Yesterday all that was mortal of 
her was interred. She was during her marriagea 
lively woman, with whom one had to mind one’s P's 
and Q’s; therefore my sorrow may be imagined. 80 
young, so festive, and already buried! What is hu- 
man life, said I repeatedly to myself all these dave 
and again yesterday in the churchyard, when 1 paid 
the sexton, who will keep the grave in order. TI shall 
certainly never find so cheerful a wife again; there- 
fore my sorrow is just. I wish Heaven may keep 
every one from so sad_a fate, and I thank for the flo- 
ral decorations, as also the choirmaster for the fune- 
ral chant which went through and through me, but 
was very well performed.” 


HoME AND FoREIGN GossiP.—A St. Louis heir- 
ess has been found in a New Orleans galoon as a pret- 
tv waiter girl ——Chicago talks about a wedding with 
$100,000 worth of diamonds ——The snob of the pe- 
riod wears low-necked shirts.—The sale of blonde 
chignons is decreasing.——-A Maltby hotel proprietor 
in New York married one of his servants last week, 
but behaved so badly that the bride Jumped ont of an 
upper window two days after. She didn’t hurt her- 
self, but brought him to terms.——Lucy Stone wants 
to argue that woman should not be made a soldier 
when she votes, simply because she ‘“‘ perils her life 
when a soldier is born.” That is a risk Lucy never 
ruv.—A Connecticut gentleman complains that he 
didn’t know he was divorced until his wite had mar- 
ried another man, and doesn’t consider that a fair 
chance.——Uiram Fay is a Wisconsin man whose do- 
mestic amusements consist in beating his wife with a 
large rod which he keeps for the purpose, and hold- 
ing his children’s heads under water until they be- 
come insensible. Beauregard is booked for matri- 
mony in New Orleans.—Some of the Hebrew wed- 
dings in New York are unsurpassed in magnificence 
and fashion. _ Newark couple were lately married 
and divorced between two suns.—Montpensier 
wont let the Spanish question be settled by marrying 
his daughter to the Duke of Genoa.——Victoria ex- 





| pects another grandchild from her Prussian daugh- 


ter ——The Crown Prince of Holland has reformed. 
——A Miss Lucy Lee advertises in a Mississippi pa- 
per that she “ is of good birth and education, and is 
willing to marry an editor, believing berself able to 
support one.”——A white woman created a sensation 
in Tuscaloosa, Ala., the other day, by parading the 
streets in male attire, with a pistol buckled at her 
waist.——A marrying bachelor aeks if it would be of 
any use to attempt to make love toa young lady after 
one bas stood on her dress till he could hear the gath- 
ers rip at the waist?——An Iowa girl went to Omaha 
on a picnic, was introduced to a young man the next 
morning, and was married to him before night. 
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(Written for The Flag of our Union.) 
“THE KING INVIBIBLE.” 








BY ANNA M. TOMKINS. 
eenornnnnnnete 


My palace stands, a tower of gems, _ 

| High on a hill of flawless light ; 

Bright as a monarch's diadems, 

It clasps and crowns the lucid height. 
Erelong I shall go in of right, 

Put on my crown and there sit down, 
And He will come to sup with me, 
Whose garments glitter on the sea, 

And o'er the morning hills are blown; 

Who will not let me be alone, 

Not even in the trench beneath the funeral stone. 


I sit beside the lilied pool, 
The smooth dark water heaves the flower. 
His name is great and wonderful! 
His azure eye looks down the bower, 
The stalwart hemlocks cringe and cower. 
i My soul replies to those soft sighs 
| That thrill the forest to the top; 
I feel the dews of blessing drop; 
My heart upon his bosom dies 
In tender, tranquil ecstasies,— 
Dies to all earthly charms amid Divinity’s! 


On lonely wilds, in lordly towns, 
I find His royal table spread; 
The wine that every trouble drowns, 
The soul-sustaining mystic bread. 
I see no priest—the very Head, 
In vesture fair, is standing there; 
That great High Priest for me fills up 
A beautiful and brimming cup, 
And all his tender looks declare 
That in his passion khad share,— 
Place in his last sad thoughts and holy parting prayer. 


There is a valley, cool, and dim, 
And silent, and its groves are wet 
With dews that feel like tears to him 
Who enters it with soft regret 
For friends behind he loveth yet: 
But thitherward, my King and Lord! 
My heart and hopes with rapture fly. 
For I shall see thee if I die, 
O thou whose life was there outpoured 
With odors that perfume the damp funereal sward! 


Dimly, as through a veil, I see,— 
Faintly, as in a trance, I hear 
Thy face and voice of majesty 
In torrent’s fall and star-gemmed sphere. 
But when, awakening without fear, 
Amid dense rings of angels’ wings, 
1 see, whom naught can wholly hide, 
My God, I shall be satisfied, 
Nor know what song the seraph sings, 
Lost in the sight of him, the source and end of things. 
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Miriam Brevoort’s Secret. 








BY RETT WINWOOD. 





XVIII. 
THE NEXT MORNING. 


HE morning that succeeded the 
night whose borrors we have 
only portrayed in part, was 
wan and ghastly enough. The 
true heaven was hidden behind 
& perfect arch of leaden clouds, 
dully and dieagreeably gray, 
and was lying far beyond in all 
its wonted beauty and azure 
brightness, could any eye have 
pierced the dismal pall to have 
seen it. A sobbing wind crept 
shivering among the trees and 
shrubbery, as if sighing out 
some plaint of which the bur- 
den was that ever sorrowful one 
—death. 

Clarice pushed open her shutters as the tower- 
clock told the hour of nine. Her lovely face was the 
freshest and winsomest thing to be seen, that ghostly 
morning. Crisp rings of hair fell away from it in 
amber spirals. Her cheeks had lost nothing of their 
warm coloring or perfect contour. Her wood-violet 
eyes had never been faller of sweetness or pathos. 

She leaned from her window, devoutly thankful 
in her weak, frivolous way, for the phconix-like 
character of her charms. If she ever felt grateful to 
God for any blessing he had bestowed upon her, it 
was for the gift of beauty—that dangerous heritage 
for any but strong and self-reliant natures. Hypo- 
critical and selfish as she was, she could have fallen 
on her knees and thanked the Giver, with a full 
heart, for that one boon. Beauty was power, and 
while she possessed it all things were possible to her. 

Ward Templeton was pacing restlessly backwards 
and forwards in the walk below, having come over 
from Lowmoor nearly an hour previously. Clarice 
threw him a kiss and a smile, and then went dancing 
down stairs to meet him. 

“I don’t believe you sleep at all,” she said, with 
pretty playfulness, after.the first greetings had been 
interchanged. 








ridden all the way from Lowmoor. 
me very indolent, I fear.” 

Her cheerfal, breezy manner jarred*unpleasantly 
on Ward’s finer feelings. Even her loveliness failed 
to make its usual impression. 

“T could not rest while this trouble was brooding 
over us,”’ he returned, in a slightly reproachful tone. 
Clarice’s manner changed instantly. 

‘Forgive me,” she whispered, pleadingly. ‘‘I 
am not 80 frivolons and unfeeling as you may think 
me, indeed Iam not. Lonly wished to cheer you up, 
if I could, to make you look on the brighter side of | 
the inevitable.” 

“ Never mind, Clarice,” and he fell into his old 

way of stroking her golden bair. ‘1 am glad if you 

do not feel this trouble so deeply as some others. 

You were never meant for sorrow, or sorrow for 

you. ” 

* But I do not expect always to be so happy as I 

am now,” she said, clinging to him, and noticing, 

with a feeling of real resentment, how indifferent he 

seemed to her caresses. 
up other people’s griefs, and bear them, but I am 
afraid I should sink beneath one of my own.” 

‘* May you be forever preserved from such bitter 
gtiefs as some of us are called upon to endure, 
Clarice.” 

He spoke sharply, like one suff:ring keen pain, and 
turned away his face. There was something in the 
action that frightened the girl beside him. 

“O. Ward!” she cried, “ pity me! I cannot realize 
the horrors of last night. The whole thing seems 
like a wild dream—a terrible nightmare of my 
sleep.” 

He pushed her away from him at that, looking 
long and earnestly into her pink-and-white face. 

“ Clarice,” he cried, “ you cannot keep the truth 
from me. It was Elgar Cloyes who was murdered 
last night, was it not?” 

She shivered, but her blue-veined lids never quiv- 
ered as her gaze sought his. o 

“Yes,” she murmured. 

“And Miriam Brevoort was the murderess?” 

The answer faltered on her false tongue, and for 
one brief moment her self-possession was wholly 
gone. She covered her face with her trembling 
hands, 

“I cannot tell you—1 will not!” she almost 
shrieked. ‘ You have no right to put such questions 
to me.” 

*« You are mistaken in that,” he said, slowly. ‘It 
is my privilege to know the facts asthey are. I loved 
that woman—she might have been my wife! I will 
not believe anything so horrible of her unless com- 
pelled so to do by an overwhelming maes of evidence. 
I know you think her guilty of the crime, but I be- 
lieve you have been deceived—by what means is 
more than I can say.” 

He was very pale, and the sweat stond in large 
drops on his brow. It was evident, from the strained 
look upon his face, that he was telling what he hoped 
might be true, rather than what he thought was the 
fact. But Clarice seemed unaccountably distressed, 
none the less. She laid her head on his shoulder, so 
near to his that the wind tangled their curls to- 
gether. 

* Ward,’’ she said, “ look into my eyes. 
willing to believe anything I may tell you?” 

** Yes, yes.” 

* You do not think I would tell a willful lie?” 

With that false and dangerous smile playing upon 
her exquisitely-tinted lips, there was but one answer 
he coulii have made her, 

““O no, my love.” 

“I understand you,” she resumed, in a tenderly 
reproachfal tone. ‘ You think Iam liable to make 
mistakes, like everybody else. Andsol am. But I 
have made no mistake in this horrible affair. You 
have forced the truth from me—Miriam is the mur- 
deress, and I saw her when she fired the fatal shot!” 

Ward was expecting to hear this, perbaps; at any 
rate, he had dreaded it. We are all apt to cling to 
hope, 80 long as there is a ghost of a chance to better 
matters by so doing: So Ward Templeton, until this 
moment, had endeavored to think that something 
might be brought to light to clear Miriam from every 
shadow of suspicion, even. Clarice’s words struck 
the death-blow to this hope. An involuntary cry 
escaped his lips. 

“* How did it happen, then, that Miss Brevoort left 
the garden before you?” he asked, eagerly. 

* T am not sure that she did.” 

“Batlam. She came ont by the wicket, just be- 
fore you.” 

“That fact may very readily be explained,” she re- 
tarned, with perfect composure. ‘‘ When Miriam 
turned upon me in the manner I recounted to you 
last night, I filed. I have a faint recollection of run- 
ning up and down the walks‘ like a crazy person. 
She must have pursued me, then, and escaped by 
means of the wicket, though I was wholly uncon- 
scious of the route she had taken, at the time.” 

Ward remained moodily silent on hearing this ex- 
planation. It was so hard to think evil of Miriam! 
She might be a coquette, and fickle-minded, but he 
could not believe her wholly depraved. There were 
some very dark passages in this mystery that seemed 
to envelop her. Had she really loved Edgar Cloyes, 
she wuuld never have sought to take his life. If she 
did not love him, why had she rejected his (Ward’s) 
love, after having once confessed that he was dearer 
than the whole world to her? Thesg were difficulties 
that he could not reconcile. The more he reflected 
upon the subject, the deeper was the labyrinth of 
perplexity and doubt in which he found himself 


You m@st think 





You are 





“Tam but just up, and here you have 


involved. 


“T find it difficult to take | 





Clarice suspected the state of bewilderment he was 
in, perhaps, for she was fast collecting her ideas in 
order to discuss the subject more unreservedly, when 
Hester Holmes appeared at the other end of the walk 
to say that Madame,Oldbausen was in the library, 
and wisbed Clarice and Mr. Tew) leton to come to 
her there. 

Of course they went in without farther delay. 
Madame was pacing the room in a state of deep ex- 
citement. She had not been in bed all night. A 
feverish anxiety would not allow her to rest or to 
sleep. Placing chairs fur Ward and Clarice, she said, 
abruptly: 

‘This is atime in which we ought to throw off all 
disguise. If mystery and criwe ate stalking unre- 
buked in our midst, we ought to unite in our efforts 
to bring about a more harmonious state of affairs.” 
Neither of the two replied to her. She resumed 
her walk, almost fiercely, the veins standing out blue 
and ghastly on her brow. Presently she paused, 
face to face with Ward. 

“ Why do you sit there so dumb and motionless?” 
she cried. ‘*Humph! You're waiting to be pumped, 
I suppose. Well, I have a question to ask, a very 
simple question,” laughing harshly. ‘‘ Do you think 
my niece, the woman who was once your betrothed 
wife, has so far forgotten her sex, a'd the duty she 
owes to God and man, as to take human life?” 

Ward bhivered in spite of himself. 

** You are mad,” he returnei, in strong excitement, 
“T pray that my tongue may be palsied, before it 
says yes or no to such an interrogatory.” 

She looked at him sharply. 

“ Hamph!” she muttered; her old word, when all 
others failed. There was another long silence. 

“ You’re a fool, Ward Templeton,” madame broke 
it by saying. “I wash my hands of you. Clarice,” 
tarning suddenly, ‘‘ there is no help for it~—you must 
tell us what yon know.” 

The peach-like bloom left the girl’s cheeks. She 
pleaded piteously for permission to go away, to be al- 
lowed to leave the room, or the house, even, and 
never come back—anything save to tell the shame- 
ful story of what she had witnessed. But madame 
was inexorable, and so everything came out, at last, 
that is, everything that Clarice had already told to 
Ward, and poor, tortured Miriam was damned by 
one of the awfuljest accusations that can be brought 
against one of i’s erring creatures. 

“* Mercifgl heavens, what have [ told!” moaned 
Clarice, the moment the revelation was ended. 
why have you forced the truth from me against my 
will? Poor Miriam! I would that the rack, even, 
had not wrung from me what | know of last night’s 
doings.” 

She began to wring her hands and sob violently. 
Madame took no notice of her other than to draw 
further away, and g» paving fruin end to end of the 
room, with a firm, flerce step, as if she would glaily 
have thus crushed out the very lives of those who 
would bring reproach upon her darling in auy way. 
It was pitiful to see how she suffered. 


away from her tear-wet face. 


tion. 


was consummated.” 
* Poor Miriam!” moaned Clarice. 


she fired the fatal shot.” 


us,” madame resumed. 
singular power he seemed to possess over her?” 
Clarice bid her face again. 


will never forgive me, never!” 


quences of all save deliberate crimes. 
to serve her more advautageously. 


moves to make. 
from me, Clarice.” 


madame, in a hard;dogged tone. 


hear the worst. He was her husband!” 


bowed his head like one heavily stricken. 


her accounted for. 


Glentown, alive and well. 
now, even— 
He would not allow himself to complete the sen- 





tence. 


“O,, 


When she 
did pause in that frantic walk, it was to take a stand 
beside Clarice, and draw the girl’s trembling hands 


“There is some mystery behind this story,” she 
said, wearily, “some great wrong. or great tempta- 
Miriam must have been mad—that is it,” 
clutching eagerly at the idea, *‘ she was mad, and did 
not realise what she was doing until the awful crime 


“1 am sure that 
was it—he goaded her beyond eudurance; he taunted 
and defied her, perhaps, and in a desperate eoomment 


* You seem to know so much, Clarice, 1 am sure 
you can tell me what has been a puzzle to must of 
‘““ What was this Edgar 
Cloyes to Miriam? Do you know the source of the 


** Don’t ask me,” she cried. ‘‘I beg of you not to 
ask me that. I have told too much, already! Miriam 


“ Hush!” whispered madame, sternly. ‘‘ Whatever 
my mieguided niece has dove, I am still ber friend 
sufficiently to wish to~screen her from the vonse- 
1 ask this 
question simply because it will pat me in a positiun 
When I under- 
stand the merits of the story, 1 will know what 
I hope you will withhold nothing 


‘Must I tell? Are you determined to make me 
Miriam’s evil genius? My God, this is very bitter.” 
“ What was Edgar Cloyes to my niece?” repeated 


* You have no mercy. Then prepare yourself to 


A low wail broke from madame’s lips, and then 
there was silence in the room. Ward Templeton 
Some 
rays of light were beginning to dawn upon his mind. 
Miriam loved him-— she had loved him all the time. 
This hidden marriage was the secret she had been 
keeping from him; this was the cause of the emotion 
she had manifested when he had first asked her to 
become his wife; afterwards, she had read the false 
report of Edgar Cloyes’s death, and bad believed it. 
Thus was the sudden change that had appeared in 
The third change had been 
brought about by Mr. Cloyes’s sudden appearance in 
It was all clear enough 


It was so horrible to bring up evidence of 


any sort against the woman he still loved with all 
his heart, despite everything that had or could be 
said against her. He leaned against the wall, rigid 
and immovable. 

Madame had been like one palsied, at first. All 
life and warmth seemed to go out of her body; her 
teeth shook, and her hands became benambed and 
icily cold. She pulled the bell-rope, presently, but 
the movement required a great effort. 

“Send Miriam to me,” she said to Hester, who 
answered the summons, in a strangely hollow tone 
of voice. ’ 

Hester glanced furtively at Clarice. The girl nod- 
ded @ covert assent from under a veil of feathery 
tresses, and the maid, satisfied that everything was 
working to the best good of her clever mistress, de- 
parted without a word. 


XIX, 
MIRIAM’S CONFESSION, 


THE silence in the library was so profound as to 
be almost palpable. And it was into the midst of 
this awful, because unnatural stillness, that Miriam 
Brevoort came, presently, moving slowly and pain- 
fally like one walking in her sleep. Her face was 
deathly white, but her sorrowful eyes never faltered 
in their steady outlook, her sweet, mobfle lips did 
not tremble. She crossed the long apartment, and 
paused with bowed head before Madame Oldhanusen, 
as the Scottish queen may have paused before her 
persecutors, when she knew that her doom was 
sealed, 

“1 belleve you wished to see me, Aunt Nabby,” 
she said, sweetly. 

Madame groaned aloud, quite overcome, for the 
time being. Clarice, quick to see where a piece of 
cleyer acting woull come in most ¢ffectively, ran 
forward, and fell on her knees at Miriam’s feet. 

* Forgive! forgive!” she cried, piteously, clinging 
to the girl’s garments. “I have told all—all that 
you have done! Don’t look at meso sternly, Miriam, 
don’t. I did not wish to tell, but they forced the 
truth from me.” 

Miriam drew back a step or two, her self-control 
saily shaken. 

‘* What have you told?” 

“All, all,” Clarice repeated. “Much more) than 
you ever suspecte:] me of knowing, in fact.: Hester 
found out a great many things in the first place, and 
she always repeated them to me. She picked up 
these pieces under your window,” taking from her 
bosom the fragments of the picture that Miriam 
had attempted to destroy many weeke previously. 
“There was enough of the likeness left for me to be 
able to recognize it as that of Edgar Cloyes, when I 
afterwards saw him in the village. I know that Ei- 
gar Cloyes was your husband, and that last night, 
you mur—” 

“ Hash!” 

Miriam Brevoort uttered this word in a terrible 
voice. ‘Take care, Clarice,” she exclaimed, with 
glittering eyes. ‘ You have pre-sed me to the verge 
of desperation, already. I will not hear that word 
from you, of all persons. I know you now to be the 
wiliest, deadliest enemy I ever had. May God for- 
give you for all the misery you have sought to bring 
upon me.” 

Something in her tone and thanner caused Clarice 
to shrink away from her, half-fearfally. The effect 
upon Ward and madame was also startling. The 
latter clasped her hands in an eager, expectant man- 
ner, and Ward took two or three steps in advance, 
deeply agitated. 

** Miriam,” he cried, “ only tell me that all these 
dreadful stories are false, that you are a pure, perse- 
cuted angel whom designing persons have sought to 
injure, and I will believe you, and stand by you 
through both evil and good report, and never rest 
or sleep until these fon! lies are thrust back on the 
treacherous hearts where they originated! Speak, 
Miriam, my darling, and let me hear this assurance 
from your lips. 1 will believe you, 1 will trust you!” 

She stood like one crushed by some awfal anguish, 
looking at him with wild, supplicating glances. 
Clarice, nerved by a deadly fear that pursued her, 
sprung suddenly between the two. 

* God help her,” she exclaimed, “ for she can give 
you no such assurance, Ward Templeton. The mur- 
dered man was her busband—she dare not deny it!’ 

He looked at-Miriam. She staggered into the 
nearest chair, covering her face. 

** It is too true,” she murmured, in a dying voice; 
“ he was my husband.”’ 

Ward fell back, folding his arms on his breast. He 
groaned aloud once, and then gave no further sign 
of the anguish that rent his soul. There was silence | 
in the room; Miriam broke it, presently, when she 
had recovered her self-possessiun in some measure. 

“You must hear the story of my life,” she said, 
“ that story I have sought so vainly to conceal. You 
will have greater charity for me, perhaps, when you 
have learned the whole truth. Yon will see that I 
have made ample atonement for any indiscretion of 
which I may have been guilty. Surely the good an- 
gel will wash out the record of my crimes, since I 
have suffered so bitterly for them.” 

She paused to gather breath, but soon went on, in a 
singularly firm, monotonous voice. 

‘¢] shall make my story a brief one. It is not so 
delightful that I care to dwell upon it, Of my child- 
hood I have but a very few words to say. I never 
knew my mother, and my father died when I was 
only ten years of age. He left me to the guardian- 
ship of a friend of his, Colonel Noel Bradley, who 
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was to have the full control of my fortune until I 
should reach the age of eighteen, when it would 
come into my undisputed possession. My father died 
in peace, thinking he had thus assured my future 
happiness, at least so far as any arrangements he 
could make were likely to conduce o that effect. 

“He had been led into a sad mistake, though, 
when he constituted Colonel Bradley my guardian. 
The colonel was a widower, a perfectly just man, but 
reticent and stern, and being unused to children, he 
very naturally came to regard them as a necessary 
nuisance. When I was thrown upon bis mercy,a 
sorrowing, heart-broken child, just from the grave of 
my father, he did not attempt to soothe my childish 
grief, but consigned me to the care of the servants 
during the few days 1 remained under his roof, and 
as soon as arrangements could be made to that effect, 
had me sent to a boarding-school, and then content- 
ed himself with merely paying me semi-annual vis- 
its, never once dreaming, I am sure, but that he was 
thus doing his whole duty by me. 

“IT was utterly ignored by my few relatives. They 
knew 1 was something of an heiress, and not likely 
to come to want in any way, and so paid me no more 
attention than they would bave paid to an alien 
whom they never saw. Thus I was left to grow up 
unloved and uncared for, so far as the wants of my 
really affectionate nature were concerned, 

“At the age of eighteen, I left school and returned 
to Colonel Bradley’s, He received me kindly enough, 
placed the best rooms in the house at my service, 
gave me all the money I cared to spend, and then 
left me to my own devices, never seeking my society, 
and treating me with formal courtesy whenever we 
chanced to meet, which was rarely, save at dinner 
or toa, We saw little or no company, and never vis- 
ited; of course such a life was a species of stagnation 
to a young, impulsive girl like myself. 

** Colonel Bradley’s residence was on the coast, not 
many miles from Boston. The front windows faced 
the sea, and that great, heaving expanse of water 
was the only companion I had for many ménths, and 
I came to love it as a sentient thing. 

“In the early summer, there came a change in my 
lonely life. I was walking on the beach, one day, 
when I[ met a gentleman, who seemed to be strolling 
aimlessly about, like myself. I don’t know how it 
happened, but we soon fell into conversation. He 
was handsome, self-possessed, and knew how to make 
himself agreeable, especially to an unsophisticated 
girl, like myself. The result was, that after an hour’s 
ramble, we were on as good terms as are some friends 
of a year’s standing. This man was Edgar Cloyes. 

“Colonel Bradley was away at the time, business 
having called him to the West. I invited Mr. Cloyes 
to the house, and he soon became a frequent visitor, 
bringing with him occasionally, his twin-brother, 
George William Cloyes. The two had originally 
come to our neighborhood for the purpose of boating 
and fishing. 

“ You can see clearly enough what the result was 
likely to be. Edgar could be the most fascinating of 
men, when he chose to exert himself. I had been 
longing all my life for somebody to love, and who 
would love me sincerely and devotedly in return. I 
made a hero of Elgar, and in less than three weeks 
we were engaged to be married. 

“ Edgar urged that the wedding should take place 
without delay, and bis brother George added his en- 
treaties to those of my lover. But I was firm, and 
would consent to nothing until I had written to my 
guardian, and obtained his sanction to our en- 
gagement. 

**Colonel Bradley came posting home in hot haste, 
on hearing from me, and his first move was to forbid 
Edgar Cloyes the house. ‘That man is an adventur- 
er and a villain,’ he said to me. ‘I know what his 
past history bas been. He is no fitting mate for you, 
Miriam, and the sooner you are cured of this non- 
sense, the better.’ 

“1 said very little, but my determination was soon 
taken. I did not believe one word of what he had 
told me against Edgar. In a stolen interview, my 
lover persuaded me that Colonel Bradley wished to 
separate us for some selfish purpose of his own. I 
accused my guardian of something of the sort, and 
demanded full control of my property, for I was now 
entitled toit. In his indignation at the unfounded 
charge I had brought against him, he consented, and 
I left his house forever. 

‘As a blind, I took rooms with a widow lady in a 
small village not many wiles distant, But I only re- 
mained there asingle week; at the end of that time 
Edgar and I were married. The ceremony was 
strictly private, and we immediately set sail for 
Europe. Colonel Bradley, whose pride had been 
deeply touched, would hold no further communica- 
tion with me after I left his house, but I am satisfied 
from what I afterwards learned, that he thought I 
had gone to the old country with a party of friends; 
he knew nothing of my secret marriage. 

** My dream of happiness was a brief one-—terribly 
brief. In less than three weeks the illusion was 
wholly dispelled, and I knew the bitter truth, that 
the man I had married for his handsome face and 
smooth speech was a base, mercenary wretch—even 
worse than my guardian had represented him to be. 
I had been his victim, and was begipning to pay dear 
for my folly. He neglected me, and was even harsh 
and abusive; his true character gradually came out 
in all its hideous deformity. 

“I cannot dwell upon this passage in my life. Suf- 
fice it to say that | soon knew my husband to be a 

low-born adventurer, a gambler, a roye, an unprin- 
cipled fellow, who was after my money, but who had 
no real regard for me. From that moment my love 





a 


for that man changed to loathing and contempt. 
His caresses sickened and disgusted me—I could not 
endure his presence. Finally 1 condescended to 
treat with the wretch. I offered to settle my whole 
fortune, about five thousand dollars, upon him if he 
would let me go clear and never come nigh me again. 
At first he insolently refused to listen to the terms 
I proposed, fearing that he might be the loser by 
them, no doubt. But I threatened a suit for divorce, 
and finally frightened him into acceding to my wish- 
es. It had only been his selfishness that led him to 
hesitate in the first place. 

“TI returned to the United States, a desperate, 
heart-broken woman. My life was sad and lonely 
enough until you, Aunt Nabby, saw fit to invite me 
to Rood Grange, Siace coming here, I might have 
been very happy but for the memory of the past. 
That has been continually confronting me, like the 
ghostly writing on the wall.” 

Sho was silent for some time, her face buried in her 
hands. 

‘* Ward Templeton,” she said, at last, looking into 
the young man’s face, ‘‘ I have been less wicked than 
you may have thought me. When I accepted your 
love, and promised to be your wife, I thought Edgar 
Cloyes was dead, and that I was free.” 

You saw the report in the newspaper?” he re- 
turned, hurriedly. r 

** Yes, yes. Somebody sent mo the paper. But 
that paragraph was a lie. It was Edgar’s twin- 
brother, George William Cloyes, who died at Lyons. 
I don’t know how the fatal mistake occurred. I had 
no suspicion of the truth until that night when we 
rode over to Glentown. It nearly drove mo wild to 
learn that the grave had given up its dead, and I 
was still in the power of the manI had learned to 
hate with all the intensity of my nature.” 

‘*There may have been some mistake,” Ward ex- 
claimed, eagerly. ‘‘ Those brothers were twins, and 
the resemblance between them seems to have been 
striking. Could not one of them have been subsati- 
tuted for the other?” 

“No, no,” very sadly. ‘“ Edgar was marked with 
three moles under his left ear, and as George’s flesh 
was perfectly smooth, many of their friends had 
learned to distinguish them in that way.” 

Up to this point Miriam had told ber story with 

singular calmness, but she now be; to tremble, 
and her lips to quiver. The excitement hag been too 
much for her, and a reaction was taking place. 
Clarice, listening with the face of one who has risked 
all upon some desperate throw, was not slow to take 
advantage of the change. 
“You met Edgar Cloyes in the gardener’s cottage 
last night, and quarrelled with him there—you will 
not deny that?” she said, in her soft, treacherous 
tones, 

‘I did meet him,” cried Miriam, excitedly. ‘ Bat 
you shall not brand me with the crime that was 
there committed! My hands are clean. 1 did not 
murder him! It was—”’ 

The words died away in an indistinct murmur. 
She foll lifeless to the floor, her senses steeped for a 
brief season in blissful oblivion. 





XX, 

AN UNEXPECTED VISITOR. , 
For nearly three hours subsequent to that trying 
scene in the library Miriam lay ina state of stupor 
that looked frightfully like death. Overtaxed nature 
had given way, and must resuscitate itself before the 
wheels of life could begin to move with anything like 
smoothness again. 

When she did rally a little, it was to find herself so 
weak and helpless, so completely at the mercy of 
those about her, that she could not even move from 
her couch, but was compelled to lie there and face 
Clarice’s malignant looks and madame’s stern, re- 
buking glances, which heaped fuel on the inward 
fire that seemed to be consuming her. 

It was evident from Madame Oldhausen’s manner 
that she believed Miriam to be a guilty creature. 
The evidence against the poor girl was damning, 
and madame possessed a stern sense of justice that 
would have tempted her to mete out retribution to 
her own flesh and blood, where she knew a crying 
sin had been committed. She pitied Miriam with 
her whole heart, because she realized how great must 
have been the temptation under which she had 
fallen; but, believing her guilty, she ‘would have 
cast her out of paradise even, had it been in her 
power so to do. She loved her still, but a stern re- 
gard for the fitness of things caused her to turn a 
face of stone upon the persecuted girl. 

**Don’t fret,” she said, once, on finding Miriam’s 
eyes fixed upon her in an appealing look. ‘' Nobody 
knows of your crime save Mr. Templeton, Clarice 
and myself. We will shield you from the law, be- 
cause we are satisfied that you will be sufficiently 
punished as it is. Do not fear that we will betray 
you.” 

In answer to this speech, Miriam sighed hopelessly. 

**T am innocent,” she murmured, brokenly. ‘* You 
will not believe me, but I call upon God to witness 
that 1 have told you the whole truth, and nothing 
but the truth. I am not the murderess, but I can 
tell you who did the dreadful deed.” 

*‘Hush, hush! don’t add falsehood to your other 
crimes !’’ 

In this way madame silenced the girl, and she 
made no further effort to vindicate herself. She 
seemed to feel herself tangled in a hopeless web of 
circumstantial evidence, and nothing she could say 





or do was likely to help matters in the least. It was 


pitifal to see how utterly she resigned herself to her 
fate. . 

‘*O, I must go away—I cannot stay here, where 
everybody looks on me with suspicion,” she moaned, 
in her despair. ‘God help me, I must go!” 

She would attempt to rise from her couch, to fall 
back in utter exhaustion, and bury her tear-wet face 
in the pillows, moaning as if her heart would break. 

* Leave me,” she cried, at last, in a voice of deep- 
est anguish. ‘ Let me face this bitter trouble alone, 
if I must tace it. You will drive me mad with your 
reproachful looks. I cannot bear them.” 

Madame Oldhausen was not proof against these 
impassioned entreaties. Miriam might be guilty, 
but there was no necessity to add to her sufferings. 
She took Clarice by the arm and led her from the 
room. The two paused on the landing outside for a 
brief consultation, after which madame passed on to 
her private sitting-room, and within a very few mo- 
ments sent Hester Holmes for Ward Templeton, who 
was still lingering somewhere about the premises, 

He came in very reluctantly. He would much 
sooner have been left to his own reflections, that he 
might have wrestled with the anguish which was 
harrowing his very soul and benumbing his faculties 
with hopeless grief—that he might have met and 
conquered this paralyzing grief when at ite height, 
and thus have fought out the first bitterness of the 
struggle in solitude and silence, But he could not 
refase to go to madame when she had need of his 
presence, no matter how great an effurt compliance 
with her request might cause him to put forth. 

**T wish I could help you to bear this great trouble, 
madame,” he sai4, gravely, as he went in and took a 
seat near her. 

She wiped her eyes, half angrily, for she had been 
weeping. 

TI mietrust that you have sorrow enough of your 
own, Ward “Templeton,” she muttered. “I don’t 
wish you to take mine on your shoulders too.” 

The young man was silent. Her manner jarred 
somewhat on his sensitive nature. 

“* Why did you send for me?” he asked. 

‘*T have a proposition to make. After what has 
occurred, Miriam Brevoort can never be more to you 
than she isnow. Am I not interpreting your own 
determination correctly?” 

He nodded. 

**You would have been very unwise had you come 
to any other decision. A woman who has resorted to 
crime to rid herself of one lover, can never be trusted 
by ancther, no matter what the extenuating circum- 
stances may have been.”’ 

**T am waiting to hear your proposition, madame,” 
said Ward, quite sternly, for the reference to Miriam 
touched him to the quick. 

“It is this. Clarice loves you dearly; you have 
given her reason to believe that she is not indifferent 
to you, and that you might learn to care for her very 
much when this foolish penchant for Miriam is up- 
rooted from your heart. Marry Clarice to-morrow. 
I have talked with her sufficiently to know that she 
would consent to such an arrangement. There is no 
necessity to make a long delay. I will see that prep- 
arations for the event are begun immediately.” 

“And why this unseemly haste?” asked Ward, 
surprisedly. 

“It is partially on Miriam’s account, to divert sus- 
picion from her, should any of the events of last 
night become public. If you marry Clarice, nobody 
wiil be likely to say she committed the crime to gain 
your hand. Besides, I wish to punish her. If she 
has sinned for your sake, it is but a just retribution 
that another should step between her and the prize 
she has sacrificed 80 much to obtain.” 

* You are cruel and unfeeling.” 

“No, only just.” 

Madame closed ber lips tightly, as much as to say 
that she had laid the case plainly before him, and 
now it only remained for him to act as his own beat 
judgment dictated. She had presented the last ar- 
gument she should offer to persuade him. If she had 
spoken in vain, it was not from lack of good inten- 
tions on her part. 

Ward Templeton took plenty of time in which to 
consider the matter, though, if the truth must be 
told, his ideas were none of the clearest. His brain 
was in a whirl, rendering him unfit to decide upon 
any question of moment. His time was mostly em- 
ployed in idle speculations that had no bearing what- 
ever on the matter in hand. He was thinking of 
Miriam’s future, and wondering what effect such a 
step on his part was likely to have upon it. 

‘““[ must do my best to forget her,” he thought, 
with an inward groan. ‘‘My God! how can I ever 
hope to tear her image from my heart, when it occu- 
pies such a place there? It will be like rending soul 
from body. Madame was right; I had better marry 
Clarice. The girl loves me, and when I am once 
bound to her it may be easier to forget Miriam, be- 
cause it will then bea sin to think of her as I now 
do.” 

It was really sad to see the apathetic, indifferent 
look with which he went up to madame and an- 
nounced his decision. 

“I will marry Clarice the next hour, if you wish.” 

“To-morrow will be soon enough,” returned mad- 
ame, coolly. “Let me commend your good sense, 
Mr. Templeton.” 

**Bah! Don’t say a word, I beg, or you will tempt 
me to retract.” 

He turned tu leavé the room, but madame called 
bim back. 

“I wish you to remain at Rood Grange for the 
present, if you will be so kind. The late events have 





unstrung my nerves. You have no especial duties to 





call you back to Lowmoor., David can ride over for 
anything you may need.” 

“Very well,” returned Ward, and was going again 
when a sharp peal at the doorbell brought him to 
sudden standstill. The next moment Hester Holmes 
pushed her head in at the door. 

“A gentleman to see Madame Oldhausen and Mr, 
Templeton, should the latter personage happen to be 
in the house,” was the message she delivered. 

“Show him up,” said madame, shortly. 

She was gone but a very short tinie, and on return. 
ing ushered into the sitting-room a sleek, smooth- 
faced individual, clad in solemn black from head to 
foot. In sharp contrast to this sombre dress, his pale, 
cleanly-shaven face seemed to have taken on a pallor 
that was almost unearthly in its character. He 
bSbbed his head two or three times in the meekest 
manner possible, and then took the seat to which 
madame motioned him. 

‘* My name is Reuben Boggs,” he said, placing his 
hat on the floor beside him, deliberately drawing 
forth a linen handkerchief from some unsuspected 
pocket, and pulling it sharply across one knee, keep- 
ing fast hold of it the while, by the diagonal corners. 

Madame stared at him a trifle superciliously. 

‘* Permit me to welcome you to Rood Grange, Mr. 
Boggs.” And then she added, “I believe you asked 
to see Mr. Templeton and myself?” 

“Yes. I’m on business—peculiar business,” cut- 
ting off the words as if it pained him to use so many 
superfluously. 

Ltd Indeed?” 

‘** Yes, I have come for information concerning my 
master, Mr. Edgar Cloyes.” 

Had a bomb fallen between them and exploded, 
Madame Oldhausen and Ward Templeton could not 
have started to their feet with any greater show of 
agitation and alarm. Ward was the first to recover 
his selt-possession. 

** Mr. Cloyes?” he repeated. 
to know of him?” 

“All that’s to be known, sir. He went away from 
the inn last night—hasn’t come back. It looks sus- 
picious, to say the least.” 

Madame began totremble. Ward stepped forward 
@ pace or two, so that he stood between her and Reu- 
ben Boggs. 

‘¢ Why have you come here?” he asked, trying to 
keep his voice perfectly steady. “ Whatdo you ex- 
pect us to know here of Mr. Cloyes?” 

Reuben deliberated several moments, then sald: 

“ Nothing, it may be, possibly much. I am assured 
of one fact, that he set out for this place at half past 
tive, yesterday evening.” 

“‘ Have you not seen him since, or heard aught of 
him?” 

* He is missing uftably so. I have waited 
all day, been devoured by anxiety and all that, but 
still he does not make his appearance.” 

“That is very singular. He ought to have told you 
if he did not intend to return to the inn last night.” 

It was with the greatest difficulty that Ward re- 
tained anything like composure. Naught but the 
dire necessity of shielding Miriam in every possible 
way could have kept his voice so steady and even in 
its tone. This man might know the relation that had 
existed between her and Edgar Cloyes, and in that 
case there would be a much greater need of using 
extreme caution. 

* But he did intend to return,” persisted Reuben. 
*‘That’s the puzzle. He expected to be back aguin 
by ten o’clock. Why wasn’t he?” 

“And you have not heard of him since he left the 
inn between five and six?” 

“I’ve answered that question already. I tell you 
there’s something mysterious about this affair.” And 
Reuben Boggs looked Ward straight in the face. ‘It 
isn’t usual, in a country place like this, for a man to 
disappear so’ suddenly and leave no trace by which 
he may be followed. I’m afraid there has been foul 
play.” 

**O dear, no!” cried madame, speaking sharply. 
‘Why should you think that?” 

“ For good reasons,” returned Boggs, dropping in- 
to his laconiem again, 

“| hope nothing serious has occurred,” said Ward, 
hating himself beyond measure for the deception be 
felt himself compelled to practise. 

Boggs attempted no reply. He sat for some mo- 
ments with his eyes fixed upon the floor, busily saw- 
ing his knee with his handkerchief. 

‘* My master came here to see Miss Miriam Bre- 
voort,” he said, suddenly, looking past Ward, and at 
madame. “Did he accomplish the object of his 
wiesion?” 

“It is possible,” returned madame, faintly. “‘ My 
niece frequently receives visitors when 1 am not 
present to see them.” 

“Ah!” muttered Boggs, significantly. ‘ I will not 
press the question. Mr. Cloyes and Misa Brevoort 
were old friends, and I think he has called upon ber 
more than once. Still, she may not be able to furnish 
us with any clue. I am determined to trace out this 
mystery, none the less.” 

Ward eyed him keenly, but his smooth face ex- 
pressed nothing save abject humility. If he had any 
lurking suspicions, he was far too shrewd to betray 
them, 

“Excuse me if I ask an impudent question,” he 
said, after a second pause, speaking in a deprecating 
tone, and addressing his remarks to Ward. ‘I have 
been told that you are to marry Miss Brevoort. Is it 
true?” 

“ No.” 

‘Mr. Templeton is to marry my other niece, Clarice 
Oldhausen,”’ added madame, hastily. 


“What do you wish 
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“Ab!” Mr. Boggs’s tone was more significant 
than before. “May I inquire when the event of 
which you speak is to take place?” 

Ward looked at madame, as much as to say, 
«Name any hour that you please.” 

“At ten o’clock to-morrow morning,” returned 
madame, after a slight hesitation, 

«Indeed! I did not know that Miss Oldhausen 
was the bride-elect. Mr. Cloyes never mentioned 
that fact.” And Mr. Boggs put up his handkerchief 
and arose to go. “ With your consent, I may make 
it convenient to be present at the ceremony, though 
my first duty is to the missing man. He was my 


possible.” 
He made any number of apologies for the inter- 


view, aud then bowed himeelf out. As he stepped 
from the hoase, the rain which had been threatening 
all the day long began to fall, dismally and slowly. 
But he stalked steadily down the path, wholly un- 
with an umbrella, and his tidy black suit was in dan- 
ger of undergoing @ thorough soaking. As he passed 
through the gate, he looked back once at the red 


breath: ! 


could mention does not dream will transpire.” 


speaking. 
then said, uneasily. 


XXI. 
THE BEGINNING OF THE END. 


dawn of another ‘morning the clouds burst in twain 
and in some points were wholly dissipated ; 


promising so far as dry weather was concerned. 


from Lowmoor. 


friends of his manhood, should be present. 
such haste. 
she believed the young girl to be guilty bai filled he 
with a shrinking horror. 
heavily upon the perpetrator. 

done it, had she been sufficiently earnest about th 


matter. The trouble through which he was passin 
seemed to benumb his finer sensibilities. 


peared. 


him for life. 


any man about her finger. 
She did look very lovely as she stood before th 


white. 


triumph. 


above, feverishly ill, 


wedded to another. 
shrank from inflicting such a blow.. 








-friend as well as master, and I must find him if 


mindful of it, thongh he had not provided himself 


brick walls of Rood Grange, muttering, under his 


“That call was very well-timed. You deserve con- 
siderable credit, Reuben Boggs. Ten o'clock, they 
said! If somebody isn’t up a stump before that cer- 
emony takes place, then Iam very much mistaken. 
There will be developments that a certain damsel I 


So much for our friend Reuben. _When the inter- 
view was ended, and he bad passed from the room, 
leaving Ward and madame alone together, they had 
) looked into each other’s eyes many moments without 


“That man is plotting treason against us, or 
against those in whom we are interested,” Ward had 


THE rain fell steadily all night long; but with the 


ps of 
blue sky could be seen here and there, but low down 
in the eastern horizon there were angry streaks of 
scarlet and pale yellow that were anything but 


Madame Oldhausen was astir at an early hour, 
busily engaged in making preparations for the wed- | room. 
ding. It was to bea very quiet affair, and nobody 
had been invited save Father Sandytuft and his wife, 
Ward Templeton betrayed a sn- 
preme indifference in regard to the whole affair, 
making no suggestions whatever, with the exception 
of expressing a wish that this faithful old couple, who 
had watched over his boyhood and been the trusty 


Madame exerted herself to have the arrangements 
made as perfect as could be done consistently with 
Any old dislike she might have enter- 
tained for Clarice was wholly dissipated, and she was 
now doubly anxious to have this marriage take pluce. 
Perhaps no motive that actuated her was so strong 
as a desire to punish Miriam. The crime of which 


She considered it a Chris- 
tian duty, in fact, to labor assiduously that the con- 
sequences of that crime should be visited the most 


Ward was too miserable to have a mind of his own. 
If madame had asked him to cut off his right hand 
instead of to marry Clarice, he would have expressed 
an apathetic surprise, doubtlessly, but would have 


He was not an ardent lover, though, by any means. 
Pretty Clarice could have gnashed her teeth with 
rage when she saw how cool and indifferent he ap- 
But she had not the power to help herself, 
and so, like 4 sensible girl, she said nothing, but se- 
cretly resolved to put a new face on affairs when 
once the vows were spoken that would bind her to| The town clock told the hour of ten. 


Sbe still had absolute faith in her beauty, trusting 
to that as the charm by which she was to win the un- 
divided love of this man, Nobody knew better the 
power of its spell, and she could never have abandon- 
ed herself to despair while that remained to her. 
Nothing is more potent with the other sex than good 
looks, and while she preserved hers, she could wind 


cheval-glass in her dressing-room, attired in bridal 
The rose tints had come back to her com- 
plexion and the starry lustre to ber eyes; her amber 
€urls floated loosely over ivory shoulders that would | i# a murderess !” 
have set a sculptor crazy with envy. The smile that 
wreathed her lips as she gazed at her reflection in 
the mirror was @ strange mixture of delight and 


All this while Miriam Brevoort lay in her chamber 
She was wholly unconscious of 
the developments that were going on below. Mad- 
ame’s heart had failed her at the last monient, and 
she gould not make up her mind to tell the wretched 
girl the truth, that the man for whom she had com- 
mitted a crime so unpardonable was that day to be 
Despite her resentment, she 


It was Mrs. Barkis, the housekeeper, who told her 


the trath, though not until the hour for the ceremo- 
ny was drawing fatally nigh. Mrs. Barkis had al- 
ways been very friendly with Miriath, and now, 
though she did not realize the true state of affairs by 
any means, she had an impression that her young 
favorite was being imposed upon in some way or 
other, and was therefore very ready to manifest her 
sympathy. 

It was half past nine when she came bustling into 
the room where Miriam was lying, her white face 
hidden among the pillows, A few fitful rays of sun- 
light stealing in through an east window, touched 
her purple-tinted hair with gleams of brightness, 
now and then. Mrs. Barkis’s motherly heart was 
deeply touched by the sight of that prostrate figure. 
“Poor dear!” she murmured, stroking Miriam’s 
hair; ¢‘how can they have the heart to go on with 
their gay doings while you are lying here so ill? It 
is shameful! And everybody thought, too, that vn 
were to be the bride instead of Clarice.” 

Miriam had listened indifferently enough antil 
these last words were spoken. Then she lifted her- 
self suddenly upon one elbow, and looked the house- 
keeper straight in the face. 

“ What do you mean?” she asked, eagerly. “‘ Why 
are you talking to me of brides?” 

“ Didn’t you know, dear?” questioned Mrs. Barkis, 
in unaffected surprise. ‘It is the etrangest thing of 
all that they should haye kept their unheard-of pro- 
ceedings a secret from you.” 
‘* What proceedings?” 

“ Why, Mr. Templeton and Clarice are to be mar- 


‘* Will no one hear my vindication?” she cried, in 
tones of deepest anguish. ‘I call upon Heaven to 
witness that I have spoken the truth. I would have 
spared her bad she not sought to blacken my fair 
fame by acousing me of the hellish deed which she 
herself committed. Aunt Nabby, Ward, I implore 
you to hear me. Do not cast me off now, as you did 
once before. See,on my bended knees I ask you to 
give heed to what I have said.” 

There was an expression on her face that conscious 
guilt could never have worn. Ward Templeton could 
not resist it. He sprang forward, catching that 
weak, tottering figure in his arms and raising it. 
Miriam,” he exclaimed, ‘look up! Were this 
mystery ten times blacker than it is, I would never 
doubt you again, my love, my life!” 

Clarice rushed towards them as if she would have 
torn them apart by main force. She had nearly 
reached them when she came to a sudden pause. A 
shivering cry broke from her lips, her brain reeled, 
her knees sank under her, and she fell in a crouch- 
ing attitude to the floor. 

‘* Mercy! mercy!” she shrieked, holding up her 
clasped hands, an expression of abject terror settling 
over her ghastly face. 





XXIL. 
THE OURTAIN FALLS, 


WHEN Clarice dropped to the floor so suddenly, 
her eyes had been fixed upon the doorway leading 





ried this morning at ten. Did you ever hear the 
like?” And Mrs. Barkis gave her head an indignant 
toss. 

A low cry escaped Miriam’s lips. ‘Are you sure?” 
she asked, slowly. 

“Yes. The clergyman has already arrived, and is 
waiting in the library. I wonder that Madame Old- 
hausen should sanction such proceedings. It is 
scandalous—euch unseemly haste.” 

Miriam heard like one whose thoughts were far 
away. A faint color flamed into her cheeks; her 
eyes regained something of their old brilliancy. 

** Will you fetch me a glass of wine?” she asked, 
in a steady tone of voice, 

»| Mrs. Barkis brought the liquor, and she quaffed it 
at a draught. 

‘Now you must help me to dress,” she said. 
The housekeeper lifted her hands helplessly. 
** Don’t think of going down, my poor dear,” she 
urged. “ You are not able. Perhaps Clarice will 
consent to have the ceremony performed in this 
But you are too ill to rise.” 
“T must go down,” returned Miriam, with consid- 
erable determination. ‘‘ Everything is at stake. Do 
not try to hinder me, for indeed I must go. Bring 
me a dress—anything, anything, so that you make 
haste!” 
Miriam arose from her couch in a state of feverish 
impatience. The wine she had drank and the ex- 
citement under which she was laboring gave ber a 
false strength for the time being. She would listen 


way. 


Mrs. Barkis. 
r | been here very long when you came. She managed 


life, though I cannot vouch for their truth.” 
‘* What is the purport of those stories?” 


the theatres. 


g | have been a mistake.” 


as noonday. 
would make them presentable. 
pelled to be guided by circumstances wholly. 


threw a scarf over ber shoulders and descended the 


man of God. 


shining with an unnatural lustre. 

e | on her arm, 

a clear, ringing tone of voice. 

myself and to convict the guilty. 

tric shock. 

violet eyes. 
“Tt is false,” she shrieked. 


that woman’s duplicity! 
wringing her fair hands hysterically. 


God help her—she is mad!” 


The color faded slowly from her face, and sue looked 





‘*T wish you to tell me all that you know of Clarice 
—of her past history, I mean,” she then asked of 


“I know but very little, my love. snd had not 


to beg an invitation of madame, I believe. There 
are some singular stories told of her former mode of 


“You must not repeat them, dear, for nobody 
knows of them save David and myself. David was 
in Boston more than a year ago, aud attended one of 
He declares that he saw Clurice on the 
e | stage as a dancing girl, though of course that must 


A slight tremor shook Miriam’s frame. Some 
things which had puzzled her sorely were now clear 
But she had no time in which to col- 
lect what facts she had discovered in a manner that 
It was too late for 
that; and in whatever she did, she would be com- 


She hastily 


stairs. The bridal party were already assembled in 
the library, and had taken their places betore the 


She glided through the long apartment like an 
avenging angel, her long hair falling loose and dis- 
hevelled over her white robe, her lips apart, her eyes 
She walked 
straight up to the shrinking bride, laying one hand 


“I forbid this ceremony to proceed,” she cried, in 
**T have come to clear 
Clarice Oldhausen 


The effect of this announcement was like an elec- 
Clarice became paler than the robe she 
wore, and a lurid, deadly light blazed in her wood- 


** My God! to think of 
It. is dreadful, dreadful!” 
“Tt was she 
who murdered Edgar Cloyes, and now, merciful 
Heaven! she is trying to charge me with the crime. 


Miriam stood like a hunted animal at bay, her 
bosom rising and falling with conflicting emotions. 


into the hall. Of course everybody looked in that 
direction, gxpecting there to discover the cause of her 
deep agitation. 

Nor were they disappointed. At that moment 
Reuben Boggs pushed slowly into the room, support- 
ing somebody against his right shoulder—a tall man 
in a hat and cloak who seemed to move with consid- 
erable difficulty. They advanced a few paces, and 
then the latter dropped intoa chair, and pushed back 
the slouching hat from his brow. A very white face 
was revealed—a face badly contorted, but it was the 
countenance of Edgur Cloyes, the man who seemed 
to have risen from the dead a second time! 


upon him. 


self-same word: 
** Mercy! mercy! mercy!” 
ready to spurn her trom him with bis foot. 


ged, sullen tone, ** but you will get none from me.” 


went up to him, 

* It is driving me mad.” 
** You shall know 
them to hear some unpleasant facts.” 


ence of mind to give the necessary order. 


tone of deadly hate: 


to disclose. She is my wife— my wife!” 


those two words, “‘ my wife.” Clarice seemed touch 
her feathery hair away from her face. 

‘Tt is false!” she cried. 
a terrible plot with Miriam Brevoort for my destruc 
tion. He is my most deadly enemy. 
house.” 

Mr. Cloyes regarded ber with a sneering laugh. 
“Not yet, my ‘Pink of Perfection,’ 


fiend. 


of vengeatce full and dire can appease.” 


defy you to do your worst.” 
ant look on her face. 
direction of Mr. Cloyes and Clarice, 


and set my doubts at rest. 
Who and what are you?” 


moment. 


then said. ‘I am George William Cloyes.” 


three marks that looked like moles. Mr. Cloye 


them out. 
‘It is nothing but paint,” he said; 
my clever friend Reuben.” 





about her in apathetic despair. 


| took care to see me first, before I had held any con- 


A tremor ran through Miriam’s trame as she looked 
Clarice could not withdraw her tascin- 
ated gaze from his face, but crouched before him in 
bridal white, her very teeth chattering with dread 
and horror, as she moaned over and over again that 


He looked at her, leering horribly. A terribly vin- 
dictive expression came into his eyes, and he seemed 


** You may well cry for mercy,” he said, in a dog- 


The sound of his voice seemed to restore every- 
body’s senses. A long-drawn breath of relief escaped 
those who had thought this man dead and his body 
burned in the gardener’s cottage. Ward Templeton 


“ Explain this mystery, Edgar Cloyes,” he entreat- 
to’no persuasions until her toilet was fairly under | ed. 


the whole truth,” returned 
Cloyes, in the same dogged tone he bad first used. 
‘* Send the servants from the room, unless you wish 


Madame Oldhausen had recovered sufficient pres- 
In a few 
moments the room was cleared of all save the clergy- 
man and the parties interested. Then Mr. Cloyes 
pointed to Clarice’s crouching form, and said, ina 
**Do you see that woman? I havea singular fact 


1t would be impossible to express all the bitterness 
he concentrated in the tone in which he uttered 


ed to the quick, for she rose up suddenly, dashing 
“That man is leagued in 
Do not listen 


to him, Ward, I beg of you. Make him leave the 


my ballet- 
dancer, my beautiful pickpocket, my charming little 
Ido not purpose to leave this bouse until 
some of your iuiquities are exposed. When you 
raised your hand against my life, you aroused a 
slumbering tiger within this bosom that naught short 


She fell to the floor again, shuddering convulsively. 
** Do your worst, then,”? she muttered, sullenly. “I 


Miriam stood with clasped hands, an eager, expect- 
She struggled clear of Ward’s 
embrace, and took two or three tottering steps in the 


* Speak,” she cried, addressing the former ; “ speak, 
This suspense is terrible. 


The man hesitated, though it was only for a 
“1 might as well make a clean breast of it,” he 


A smothered cry escaped Miriaw’s lips. She sprang 
forward, baring his neck, Under the left ear were 


moistened his finger and deliberately rubbed one of 
“the work of 


Miriam burst into tears; she was just beginning to 


realize the deception that had been practised upon 
her. 

‘Where is Edgar?” she asked. 
man who was my husband?” 

‘* He died at Lyons, on the second of May.” 

“And that newspaper paragraph was true, after 
all?” 

“Yes. I learned your address, and sent you the 
paper. Afterwards, on coming to Glentown, Clarice 


“ Where is the 


versation with you. She suggested the echeme that 

I have attempted to carry out. You know that our 
most intimate friends were sometimes puzzed to tell 
Edgar and me apart; you had not seen either of us 
for more than a year; it would be very easy to make 
you believe the paragraph in the paper was false; 
indeed, when you first saw me in the shop door at 
Glentown, it did not seem to occur to you that I 
might be George Cloyes instead of Edgar.” 

“Why did you resort to this cruel deception?” 
moaned Miriam, 

‘It was all Clarice’s work, that fiend in the shape 
of woman. She said 1 could keep the money you had 
settled upon Edgar, and even extort more, should 
Madame Oldhausen make a will in your favor, by 
carrying on this deception. By-and-by, after a year 
or two, we would both go away to some country 
where we were unknown, and there enjoy the fruits 
of our spoils. 

**Such were the specious arguments with which 
Clarice won me to her purpose. Fool that I was, I 
believed she was dealing honestly with me, though I 
ought to have known her better, since my olden ex- 
perience of her was not calculated to inspire any 
great degree of confidence. Ay, she deceived me with 
her talee, lying tongue,” scowling fiercely, and re- 
garding that crouching figure with hatred and fury. 
“She was deliberately plotting my destruction, all 
the while. She had learned to love you, Ward Tem- 
pleton, and was ready to move heaven and earth to 
become your wife.” 

Clarice sraised her head long enough to steal a 
frightened look at Ward, and then dropped it. again, 
** Yes,” returned Mr. Cloyes, doggedly, “she was 
planning and plotting to accomplish my ruin, be- 
cause she could not become the mistress of Lowmoor 
until I was out of the way. As some of you must be 
aware, I met Miriam in the gardener’s cottage the 
night before last. I intended to frighten her into 
giving me a few hundred dollars more, after which I 
purposed to keep away from her until the money was 
expended. Our interview was a stormy one, and I 
gained nothing by it. She had scarcely gone, when, 
as I stood in the doorway in the moonlight, Clarice 
suddenly made her appearance around the opposite 
corner of the building, with a pistol in her hand. She 
took deliberate aim at me and fired before I could 
cry out or screen myself in any way.” 

There was a broken exclamation of horror from 
madame. Clarice heard it, and a convulsive shud- 
der passed through her frame. 

* The ball lodged in my arm; you can see that it is 
shattered.” And he touched his left arm, which had 
been carried in a sling under the cloak he wore. “I 
was slightly stunned at first; but as I lay on the 
floor, bleeding profusely, my senses seemed to come 
back to me, preternaturally keen. As if by intuition, 
I knew that the woman intended to murder me, that 
she might marry somebody else, and I was not long 
in guessing upon whom her choice bad fallen, It 
was to make assurance doubly sure tbat I sent Reu- 
ben Boggs here, yesterday. The inquiries he made 
were all a ruse.” 

George Cloyes paused to gather breath. When he 
resumed his narration, it was a trifle more rapidly. 
“T lay quite still on the cottage floor, waiting to 
see what Clarice would do. After a slight hesitation 
she came up to me, and seeing that I did not move, 
- | dragged me by main force further into the room, and 
then set fire to the cottage. The flames were just 
begiuning to kindle about me when I heard a smoth- 
ered scream. It was Miriam’s voice, and she must 
. | have heard the pistol shot and come directly back to 
the cottage. 

“ I was dimly conscious that Miriam fled down one 
of the paths, and Clarice followed in close pursuit, 
Then I arose with extreme difficulty, and climbed 
through one of the windows, for the doorway was al- 
ready filled with flames and smoke. I crept away in 
the shadow of the hedgerow that divides the garden 
from the field beyond, never ‘pausing until | was 
utterly overcome with exhaustion. Then I lay down 
in the grass, and bound up my bleeding arm as well 
as I was able.’”’ 

There was another short silence, which Ward Tem- 
pleton broke by saying: 

**Then nobody was consumed in the burning cot- 
tage? I had thought it singular no odor of human 
flesh was obsérvable.” 

«I lay in the fields all that night,” resumed George 
Cloyes, as if no interruption had occurred. * Early 
in the morning a farmer came by with an empty 
wagon. @hailed him, and he took me ty Glentown, 
All the day long I pondered over what had occurred. 
I determined to have my revenge on Clarice for ber 
treachery. There was no better way than to befile 
her plans at the very moment when success seemed 
within her grasp. She has doubtlessly trusted to 
her brazen impudence to clear her of any accusation 
that Miriam might make; sbe did not dream that a 
s | more merciless avenger was on her track. That wo- 
man is my wife; her life has been an unpardonably 
wicked one, thus far; she has incited me to do evi) 
instead of good; she left me from a selfish desire to 
better her fortunes; she attempted to murder me 
when I stood in her way, calculating that another 
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would be charged with the crime. I wash my hands 
of her from this moment. She is punished sufficient- 
ly. Deadly as is my hatred, I do not wish her a 
worse fate than she has brought upon herself.”’ 

There was along silence in the room. The play 
had been played out, and the curtain was about to 
fall. Clarice got up slowly. She saw Ward, Miriam 
and madame standing close together, their arms 
ab ut each other. She tossed the amber curls fierce- 
ly from ber forehead, looking at him with dilated 
eyes. 

“ Mercy! mercy!” she shrieked for the third time, 
and then staggered from the room. 


A year has passed since that morning in the Rood 
Grange library when such stormy revelations of 
® woman's treachery and duplicity were made. 
Ward and Miriam are married, and are living a quiet 
and contented life at Lowmoor, beloved by their 
servants and respected by all who knowthem. Trials 
have chastened them, and made them more truly 
grateful for the blessings they enjoy. Madame Old- 
hausen spends more than half her time with Miriam, 
and declaves she is but just learning to appreciate 
the goodness and strength of character of her niece. 
Their love for each other knows no bounds. 

George Cloyes has gone to the ‘‘ far west,” where 
he is attempting to atone for the past by leading a 
purer and a better life. We can only say to him, 
“* God apeed!” 

Hester Holmes returned to her father’s house, a 
sadder woman for the experience through which she 
bad passed. But her irivolous mistress. left Rood 
Grange to plunge into the dissipations of city lite 
more recklessly than she bad ever done before. Mad- 
ame Oldhausen and Miriam were powerless to save 
her, unless they visited the rigors. of the law upon 
her, and she ie still weaving the apell of her danger- 
ous beauty about those with whom she comes in con- 
tact. But a day will surely dawn when sie will 
realize what Dead Sea apples she is huggigg to her 
heart! | 





(Written for The Flag of »ur Union.) 


SOARLET INSTEAD OF ROSE-COLOR. 
BY MARGARET ANGIER, 


“T CANNOT think,” said Mra. Doveyes to her dangh- 
ter, Pearl, ‘‘ what you can want of a flannel suck at 
this time of year.” 

“ Why, mamma,”’ Pearl answered, laughing, ‘I’m 
going to the mountains in July, you know, and 
there’s snow there.” 

* But,” persisted Mra D. oveyee, “you have thick 
dresses, my dear, and that beautiful breakfast-shawl 
your Aunt Edmands sent you. I think this sack will 
be a useless expense.”’ 

“ It’s a little mite of a thing,” argued Pearl, ‘and 
will be vastly becoming. At Moonbeam’s and Star- 
light’s,” she said, turning to her friend Grace, who 
stood equipped for a day’s shopping in the city, 
“they have the loveliest rose-colored flannel that 
you ever saw; 60, if you please, get me enough’ for a 
sack, Here’s the money. I’m much obliged, and if 
you don’t hurry, you'll lose the train.” 

Grace snatched # laughing kiss from Pons¥ochenry 
lips, and promising to fulfil her request, hastened 
away. 

Pearl must be pardoned if through the day she in- 
dulged in vainglorious visions of herself in the sack 
which was to be. Toward evening she tied on her 
hat, and sauntered to the station to meet the rose- 
colored fabric and Grace, 

She had not long to wait for the train, for as she 
entered the station it thundered in sight, the engine 
puding as if it were very much out of breath, but not 
in the least exhauste-!. 

So many people descended from the cars that Pearl 
began to wonder if there could be a picnic of which 
she had not beard; then remembering that it was 
the wrong end of the day for picnica, she was consid- 
ering whether a dancing party or a lecture were the 
attraction, when a voice close beside her exclaimed: 

** Why, Pearl, who told you I was coming?” 

Sue turned and contronted the speaker with de- 
lighted surprise. 

“* Phil Edmands! Nobody told me—’’ then catch- 
ing sight uf Grace, who, not perceiving her, was ar- 
ranging her bundles on the station’s dingy table,— 
“there she is!” she exclaimed. ‘*Wait a minute 
while 1 speak to her, Pil.” 

Phil tollowed, nothing loath to gratify his curiosity 
as to who ‘‘her ” might be. 

‘*Q Pearl!” said Grace, then she paused, blushing 
beneath the scrutiny of a handsome pair of eyes 
peeping over Pearl's shoulder. 

* Couldn’t you get it?” asked Pearl, quickly ap- 
prehending. 

‘* No rose-color,” said Grace, sorrowfully, “ it was 
all gone.” ¢ 

* Existence is not then all rose-color,” suggested 
Phil. 

Pear! declared she never thought it was, and now 
she had convincing proof; then she introduced her 
cousin Philip Edmands to her friend, and while they 
were exchanging compliments, she surveyed the 
bundles on the table with true feminine curiosity. 

“* What color did you get?”\ she asked. 

“It’s that in the white paper.—Do you think 80, 
Mr. Edmands; then you misjudge us. There are a 
great many things we think of beside dress. Ah, 
there is my carriage. I hope I shall have the pleas- 
ure of both your companies.” 

** It is scarlet,” said Pearl, as she sat on the back 





seat of the earrings and unrolled her bundle. 
much obliged to you for getting it, Grace.” 

“I’m so sorry I couldn’t get rose-color,” ber friend 
answered. “I hunted everywhere for it. I saw 
beautiful shades of blue, but—” 

** You feared a contrast,’’ said Phil. 

* I never was blue in my life,” protested Pearl. 

“Except when rose-color failed you. I didn’t 
mean you, Daisy, but your eyes.” 

* OI” said Pearl. ‘* Grace, my dear, Phil is a flat- 
terer by profession. Your turn will come next.” 

‘It has come already,” said Grace, “but he 
doesn’t flatter the sex in general; he says all they 
care for is dress.” 

“Every man I ever met is of the same disagreeable 
opinion,” said Pearl. ‘If it is so, I wonder whuse 
fault it is?” 

“ Eve’s, of course,” said Philip. 

After Grace had left them, with a half promise to 
see Pearl on the morrow, as the two walked up the 
yard to the house, Philip said, “ Your friend is al- 
most as pretty as you, Daisy, and a great deal 
brighter.” 

“Then she must be very lovely, and by no means 
stupid,” Pearl replied 

‘IT thought you were in Conway, Pearl.” 

‘Then you didn’t know what a pleasure there was 
in store for you. You didn’t come to see me, then?” 

‘* Why no, Pearl, you make me confess to the con- 
trary. I was going through here, and I thought I 
would make a flying visit to your mother, who must, 
I thought, be mourning your absence.” 

“ Very well, come in,” said Pearl, ‘ she’ll be glad 
to see you.” 

Verily existence as well as the jacket threatened to 
disappoint her. Philip e:joyed an evening tete-a-tete 
with bis aunt, and left in an early train the next 
morning, without saying good-by to Pearl, who ac- 
knowleiged to having overslept. 

When Grace came in the afternoon, she found her 
friend not busily at work on her jacket as she had 
expected, but asleep on the sofa with unmistakable 
tear stains on her cheek. 

She awakened her with a kiss. 

“Is the jacket finished?” she asked, after apolo- 
gizing for the intrusion, 

* O, I shan’t make it,’ said Pearl. ‘My breakfast 
shaw! will do, and I can’t bear to touch ftiannel, it is 
so hot.” . 

So Pearl went to the mountains without her jack- 
et, and suffered not for the want of it. 

When she came home, the last of August, she de- 
clared she never had had a better time in all her life. 
She had danced, and picnicked, and flirted, and in a 
few quiet, precious moments, drawn in with the 
breath of the mountains the breath of a larger life. 

At the same time, Grace returned from a stay by 
the sea, aud the two friends spent hours together, 
comparing notes, and relating the various incidents 
that befell them. 

‘**Your cousin, Mr. Edmands, boarded at 
House,” said Grace. ‘‘He was the handsomest 
young man there. I wonder he was not spoiled by 
attention, but it doesn’t seem to affect him.” 

‘*No indeed; there's no liwit to his egotism,” said 
Pearl. ‘If Cleopatra were alive, he would feel him- 
self more than a match for her.”’ 

** His choice seemed to be rather a modest little 
girl, who wore a red jacket.” 

‘* Not rose-color?” 

* No, very far trom it; brick-red I should think.” 

That night Pearl withdrew to her chamber, whith- 
er, as she lingered long, her mother fullowed her, and 
entering upon permission, found her busily engaged 
with paper patterns and scariet tlanuel. 

** Jt’s coming tall, you know,’’ she said, apologeti- 
cally, ‘aud I need something bright tu wear eve- 
nings.” 

Alter the first eager hurry the jacket was allowed 
to lie about, and served tor odd stitches at odd mo- 


“ I'm 


ceived a letter from her Aunt E:imands, inviting her 
to spend the winter months with her at her city 
residence. After which letter the jacket was quickly 
finished and packed with the rest of Pearl’s ward- 


Edmands’s great chamber, where it found ample 
lodgings in the best bureau-drawer. 

Phil was away during the first part of Pearl’s 
visit, but he was expected home for the Christmas 
holidays. 

“Then, Pearl, my dear, you will have an oppor- 
tunity to wear that pretty new silk that you showed 
me,” said her aunt, affectionately. ‘* There will be 
parties without number, and gentlemen, too, my 
dear.” 

** For which am I expected to wear my silk?” ask- 
ed Pearl, not quite politely. 

However, she knew that her aunt would not hear 
her, as she had crossedthe room to watch from the 
window an elegant equipage that was passing for the 
second time that day, the owner of which it was not 
her pleasure to know. 

“1 wonder,” she said, impressively, ‘‘ to whom they 
can belong.” 

Whether she were expected to make reply or not, 
Pearl remained silent, holding her chin in the hol- 
low of her hand, and gazing abstractedly, it might be, 
into the past or the future, she certainly was oblivi- 
ous of the present. 

Finding her thus, Mrs. Edmands made no further 
effurts to arouse her. 

Christmas and the parties came, bat no Philip, 
much to the delight of his younger brother, Guy, to 





whom fell the coveted duty of escort to his lovely 
cousin. 





ments. Betore it was wholly completed, Pearl re- | 


robe, with which it was finally transported to Aunt | 


Those were happy days, or evenings, to the boy of 
sixteen, when he outshone his comrades to the ex- 
tent of entering the ball-room arm-in-arm with its 
acknowledged belle. 

Koolish fellow! he came almost to worship the 
ground Pearl trod upon, so gracious was she to him 
in the midst of her success. It was quite true that 
she preferred her manly little cousin to the greater 
number of those who crowded their attentions apon 
her, Yetof the middle-aged Mr. Melchior, with his 
easy arsurance of manner and undisputed lionship, 
Guy felt he had reason to be jealous. 

Mr. Melchior was owner of the elegant “ turnout ” 
that had so excited Mrs. Edmandds’s curiosity. 

Mr. Melchior was owner of an immense fortune, 
and he was also a widower. Dame Rumor declared 
that his first marriage was the result of circumstance 
and not of love, and it was the universal opinion 
that when Death dissolved the partnership, both 
parties were thereby released from a distasteful 
bondage. 

Mr. Melchior, though not over jubilant, did not 
appear melancholy. He lazed through society with 
a charming indifférgnce that would have gained him 
popularity even were he penniless. 

Twice had he called on Pearl, at one time to take 
her to drive; on New Year’s, of course he would call 
again. 

Pearl could not treat him with the half-scornful 
affability with which most of her admirers were 
forced to content themselves. Impressed with his 
superiority, she was half afraid of him, half piqued 
to prove herself his equal. 

* You are fortunate to number him in your train,” 
her aunt observed to her one day, when unwittingly 
Pearl had quoted something Mr. Melchior said. 

“* So short a train,” said Pearl, ‘‘ must needs con- 
sist of a red i bst. Mr. Melchior is cer- 
tainly a superior n Yan, ie 

Atter which adn-ission, seeing the smile of satis- 
faction that it called forth, Pearl wished in vexation 
of apirit that she had kept silence. 

It Mrs. Edmands had been as wise a woman as she 
secretly believed herself, she never would have 
sounded Mr. Melchior’s praises in the ears of her 
niece from “ morn till dewy eve.” 

If Pearl did not come to hate her gentleman friend, 
it was because she turned the flood of her vexation 
in the channel of her affection for her aunt, which 
became somewhat endangered thereby. 

A wild wind blew a blanket of snow all around the 
city. 

Pearl, nestling on the lounge in Mrs. E‘imands’s 
cosy drawing-room, gazed at the flowers on the wall- 
paper with hulf-closed eyes, as she listened to the 
storm. Presently, despite the pleasant warmth of 
the room, a chill crept over her, 

‘I knew I should take cold driving so far,” she 
said, ‘but Mr. Melchior would go. Aunt Edmands, 
Mr. Melchior is very self-willed.” 

“A gentleman ought to be, my dear. I always 
prefer that gentlemen should govern.’’ 

“8 do I,” said Pearl, “their own temper;’’ and 
getting up from the sofa she went fur something to 
wrap about her. 

What instinct impelled her to throw aside her 
breakfast-shaw! in disgust, and to take instead the 
scarlet jacket? 

* That is a pretty thing,” said oe annt, ‘‘and very 
becoming. Why haven’t you worn it befure?” 

Pearl could not tell; she believed that she did not 
quite like the color. 

Hardly had she settled herself again “on the sofa, 
when the bell sounded furiously. 

“It must be Guy,” said his mother. 
did not ring louder.” 

It was not Guy, however, that came in like a gust 
of wind laden with snow-fiakes, right into the draw- 
ing-room, regardless of consequences—no, not Gay 
who suddenly confronted Pearl, making her cheeks 
as scarlet as her jacket. 

“Philip! I thought you meant to stay in B——” 
said his mother, deprecatingly. ‘Do go into the 
dining-room and let me brush off the snow;” and 
unceremoniously she conducted him thither, leaving 
Pearl to laugh to herself with delight, and to cut 
funny little antics all over the parlor- floor. 

As she helped him brush the snow cff, Mrs. Ed- 
mands said: 

** Pear! is quite the rage.” 

‘* That’s no news.” 

“She has a very large fish in her net just at 
present,” . 

** Poor Pearl! you certainly wrong her by speaking 
in that wise. If the fish will follow, she cannot 
help it.’’ 

** In this case she does not appear to wish to.” 

“There, you’ve brushed enough. What’s his 
name?” 

“He is a gold-fish called Melchior.” 

*‘ Hiram Melchior, the millionaire?” 

Mrs. Edmands nodded triumphantly, but Philip 
looked anything but pleased. 

“I didn’t think Pearl was mercenary,” he said. 

“ Pooh, Philip, I never said she was.’’ 

“What personal attraction can an old widower 
like himself have?” 

“ Philip,” said his mother, looking into his troubled 
eyes, * you know that you yourself are not a whit 
handsomer or more attractive than this millionaire.” 

**Perhaps not so handsome or attractive,” said 
Philip, as he turned away. 

He did not return to the drawing-room that night, 
and Pearl, after waiting and wondering, startled her 
aunt with a fierce good-night, and withdrew to her 





“J wonder he 





chamber. 





Alas for expectant belle and energetic beau, New 
Year’s day woke to the wild storm of the night, and 
died therein. Philip and Guy could not make calis, 
and their mother and Pearl need not prepare them- 
selves to bécome receivers of the same. 

Mrs. Edmands kept Pearl with her all the morning 
in her boudoir, reading a novel which Pearl unhesi- 
tatingly denominated trash, laughing in the most 
sentimental passages, until her aunt declared it was 
insufferable to ridicule such suffering, and taking the 
book into her own bands, was soon oblivious of 
Pearl’s presence in the interest that it awakened in 
her own mind. 

Guy peeped in and lured Pearl down to play chess 
with him in the library. Tuey played until dinner, 
when Pearl refused to play again on the plea of a 
headache, upon which Guy went boldly forth into 
the storm to seek excitement elsewhere, and Pear| 
betook herself to rest. Mrs. Edimands solaced her- 
self with her book, and Philip ranged the house at 
will, 

Between daylight and dark he sauntered into the 
sitting-room, where from out the open grate the 
pleasant fire glowed welcoming. He was quite on- 
conscious that there sat in the dusk by the furthest 
window of the room a little figure, peering out 
through the wiite reefs of the sturm. A profound 
sigh made him cognizant of the fact. 

** Pearl, and not a ghost,” he said, coming to her P 
side. 

She was more startled than he had been, and 
started as if to run away. 

“* You shall not go,” he said, detaining her, “ unti) ‘ 
you tell me why you are melancholy. Is it at a 
loss of the day’s pleasure?” 

She made him no reply. 

“Are you homesick, Daisy?” 

Why was he so crueily kind? She walked silent- 
ly to the fire and gazsd into it, not knowing as she 
did so how lovely she looked in the glow of scarlet 
light that fell upon her. 

* You are all scarlet, jacket and all,” said Philip. 

**I wonder you could have wished for rose-color.” 

She smiled incredulously. 

“Do you remember that?” she asked. 

“J remember,” he said, “everything that affscts 
you in any way.” . 

“ That you ever knew,” said Pearl. 

** What don’t I know, Daisy?” 

* You don’t know how I’ve missed you, Philip, or 
you wouldn’t have stayed away.” 

‘There were plenty to take wy place.” 

“ For instance?” 

“O, beside the As, and the Bs, and the Os, Guy, 
who adores you, and Hiram Melchior, who flatters 
you.” 6 

**No he does not,” said Pearl, decidedly. “Ido 
not believe he knows how to flatter.” 

“Then he does not fill my } lace in that respect, 
since ‘ flatterer’ is your favorite title for me.” 

“T never said he filled your y.lace,” Pearl’ answered, 
involuntarily, confessing in her tone that she never 
thought go, either. 

Philip wheeled a great armchair in front of the 
fire and made Pearl sit in it; then he seated himself on 
an ottoman at her side, and made himself agreeable. 

It was acharming tableau that met Mrs. Edmands’s 
eyes as she entered the sitting-room just as the gas 
was lighted, and she ought to have recognized it as 
such; instead, she regarded the two who figured 
therein frowningly. 

‘Why do yuu not come into the drawing-room?” 
she asked. ‘I want you to play for me, Pearl; and 
Philip, those letters ought to be answered.” 

“ Guy’s the better penman; let him answer them,” 
said Philip. 

‘* He’s gone. Come, Pearl, and sing me that Ger- 
man song Mr. Melchior brought you, ‘ Why do sam- 
mer roses fade?’ ” 

** Yes,” said Philip, “‘ I always wanted to know why 
it was. I’ll turn the leaves for you.” , | 

“ Which way?” asked Pearl. 

From pale to red.- rose-color, Daisy.” 

Mrs. Edmunds walked uneasily from window to 
window, nervously rea!justing the curtains, then she 
came and took hold of Pearl’s hand. 

“J know what we will do,” she said; “we will 
play Philip our last duet.” ’ 

* I hate duets,” said Philip, 

Nevertheless, both he and Pearl did as they were 
commanded. But the music dragged. Philip yawn- 
ed heavily, and declared himself bored to such an 
extent that unless the question of the roses’ tading 
was to be decided, he must solace himself with his 
Spanish favorites. Which threat, as his mother per- 
sisted in instrumental music, he carried into action. 

Pearl played till she was weary, then declaring she 
could not keep awake, with a parting glance at 
Philip, wrapped in smoke, withdrew, ‘‘ perchance to 
dream.” , 

Philip continued to smoke with desperate earnest- 4 
ness until his mother came and compelled him to lay 
aside his cigar and listen to her. 

* Philip,” she said, “ if one plays with fire, one will 
surely get burned.” 

“ On the other hand,” said Philip, ‘if one is in the 
fire, he must end.by being consumed.” 

* Net if he have courage to put out the fire.” 

“And what if he haven’t courage?” 

* Then he had better not take hold and drag some- 
body else into similar misery.” 

* Certainly not,” said Philip. 
somebody else drag him out.” 

“Tt isn’t possible, Philip, that you positively think 
of—of—” 

“Why not, mother? Cousins marry.” 


“ He had better let 
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“ Your father and her mother were own brother 
and sister, Philip, and so long as I live I will never 
permit you two to have closer connection than that 
gives you.” 

Why should it be?” asked poor Philip, not of his 
mother or of himself, but of the inexplicable. “I 
could endure it myself,” he said, ‘ but Pearl—poor 
Daisy!” 

“She must acknowledge the justice of your con- 
duct, and uphold you in it. You are both young, and 
there is a world of various hearts wherein, I doubt 
not, you will both find what you desire.” 

“ Never,”’ said Philip, “never forme. For Pearl 
it may be otherwise.” 

He sat with his head bowed, in an attitude expres- 
sive of the misery that he suffered. 

His mother stooped and kissed him. 

‘“‘ My poor, poor boy!” And, womanlike, she felt 
her heart burn indignantly towards Pearl, the inno- 
cent cause of his suffering, herself a victim. 

Innocent indeed she was of any fear for the mor- 
row. Her face, grown lovelier with the smile of 
pleasant dreams and the waking to sweet remem- 
brances, shone to her aunt and cousin like a bright 
reproach, as it greeted them at their morning meal. 
How quickly the shadow crept over her! 

Guy was the only one innocent of evil, and his 
careless talk was a greater blessing even than his 
egotism made him believe it. At last, conscious that 
his audience, though attentive, were not over-ani- 
mated listeners, he betook himself to other scenes, 
and left them to enact their own, unaided by his 
presence. 

Philip spent the greater part of the morning prom- 
enading his chamber. Towards noon he sought his 
mother,and demanded Pear!’s whereabouts. 

“In the drawing-room,” his mother answered ; 
“but what did he want?” 

He replied by hastening to the drawing-room and 
confronting Pearl, at the piano. 

“ You needn’t sing about the roses,” he said. “I 
know why they ought to fade, if they don’t.” 

Pearl regarded bim in bewilderment. 

* I’ve come to say good-by, Pearl.” 

* Going again so soon?’’ she found voice to ask. 

**The sooner the better, Daisy. It’s good-by for- 
ever, 80 try and forget me.” 

Ae she sat speechless from the wonder and subtle 
fear that crept upon her, stooping he kissed her flush- 
ing forehead, and was gone. 

Mr. Melchior called in the afternoon to take Pearl 
a drive over the glittering snow, and found her indis- 
posed, and unable to accompany him. 

Mrs. Edmands regretted this as forcibly as she 
dared, and later there came a bouquet of exquisite 
flowers, with Hiram Melchior’s card nestled in their 
midst. 

“They are very beautiful,” said Pearl, as her aunt 
gave them to her, dropping them by her side. “Aunt 
Edmands,” she asked, pleading)y, “ will you tell me 
what Philip meant when he said it was ‘ good-by 
forever?’” 

Mrs. Edmands took from off her watchguard a 
jewelled locket, which she opened and handed to 
Pearl. In it was a miniature. 

“Whom does it resemble?” she asked. 

“My mother,” said Pearl. “I know every one 
says they look very much alike.”’ 

“80 do you and Philip,’ said Mrs. Edmands. 
‘You are not far from being brother and sister.” 

Pearl picked up the bouquet she had slighted, and 
admired it once more. 

“If Mr. Melchior comes to take me to drive to- 
morrow, aunt, 1 shall be well enough to go with him.” 

“T wish,” said Mrs. Edmands, kissing her, ‘‘ that 
you were my daughter—that you and Philip were 
brother and sister.” 

Pearl smiled. ‘I would like to be your daughter,” 
she said. 

Mrs. Doveyes sewed placidly in her quiet home, 
happy in her loneliness to think how Pearl wa: en- 
joying the sacrifice she made to have her so long 
away; and— Pear! stayed longer, hoping to win back 
her roses before her return, so that her. mother might 
never see how they had faded. 

Vain attempt! Pearl was too true to herself to 
wrong another, therefore at the very moment of vic- 
tory she put by what might be, in the place of what 
could never be, because, alas, this was nut what she 
wanted and the other was. 

It was a pale, sad face that met her tender moth- 
er’s gaze; a brave though aching little heart that 
sobbed out its sorrow on her pitying bosom. 

Sometimes we do not know what our wishes are. 
So long as anything lies within our careless reach, 
we consider it valueless; but when it is removed, we 
miss it, desire it, long for it, and welconie its return. 

Pear! lost her glossy hair in the fever that followed 
her coming home. It began to come again in conva- 
lescence, and hung about her face in thick, short 
curls wonderfully becoming. 

Mr. Melchior, again attracted by her loveliness, 

renewed his former attentions, despite the repulse he 
had received. Pearl had missed him, and welcomed 
his return. She had not known how necessary he 
had become to her until the long and dreary time 
that followed his dismissal. She did nut again send 
him from her; she clung to him, she could not live 
without him, and he would not permit that she 
should. 

“I fancied I loved my cousin Philip once,” she 
said; “ but I fiid not then know what love was.” 

“And I,” said Mr. Melchior, “once was foolish 
enough to fancy that I cou/d live without you, since 
= had so decreed. I did not then know what life 


Under these circumstances, it could not have been 
painfal to Mrs. Melchior when her friend Grace wrote 
tw her from Europe in. this wise: 


“ Pearl, my darling, we are doomed to be cousins. 
By this time you have probably heard of my engage- 
ment to your cousin Phil—perhaps you knew it be- 
fore I—”” 

Then followed a glowing description of the stay at 
Rome, the scene of what Grace termed her good 
fortune. Then Grace wrote: 


“O Pearl, lam going to bring you the loveliest 
silk! It is rose-color. Phil was with me when I 
bonght it. He advised me to get scarlet. Iam glad 
they had none, for I am afraid I shoul have got it, 
and the rose-color is charming. Phil said you had 
outgrown rose-color; he knew -you would prefer 
scarlet now. He has just come in, and says a letter 
is never perfect without a postscript, so I leave it for 
him to add.” 

After reading the postscript, Mrs. Melchior delib- 
erately tore it offand tore it up. Whatever it might 
have been, it certainly was no more. It could not 
have been disloyal, for Phil was the soul of honor. 
Alas that the hearts of all of us should be “‘ deceitfal 
above all things, and desperately wicked.” 

Mrs. Melchior was working on a dress for herself; 
she laid it aside, and went and kissed little Brown 
Eyes, playing on the floor, who smiled contentedly at 
the tribhte, saying approvingly, ‘“ there’s mamma,” 
and patting with her tiny hand the hot cheek laid 
against her own. 

Blue Eyes slept peacefully in his cradle, all ancon- 
scious of the kiss and warm embrace that he in his 
turn received. 

Then “mamma” took a pair of slippers that she 
was working with roses, a Christmas present for Mr. 
Melchior, and worked on them till he came home. 
Always tender in her greeting, she was Mnore than 
usually so as she ran to welcome him in the hall. 
“Kiss me,” she said; then she drew his arm close 
about her. ‘ Now come and kiss the children too,”’ 
she said. 

Later that night, long after the little ones were 
sleeping, she said, quite simply: , 

“ O, I forgot to tell you; Cousin Philip is engaged 
to Grace.” 
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[We shall be pleased to receive communications from 
brethrenin all parts of the world.) 





TO CORRESPONDENTS. 
FRATERNAL.—A Chicago correspondent wants the 
names of the officers of the old Utica Lodge, No. 47, 
Onondaga County, N. Y. Will some brother of that 
section furnish them? 
ENTERED APPRENTICE.—By applying at the Tem- 
ple you can obtain all information of the grand sec- 
retary. Re 
AMBITION.—It costs considerable money to reach 
the Cowmmanderies. If you can’t afford it, don’t make 
the attempt. 
THREE DEGREES.—The first three degrees in Ma- 
sonry will carry you through the world just as safely 
as if you had 33 or more. 
A SUBSCRIBER.—The regalia is at this office, and 
awaits your orders. 
MASTER MAsON.—Mach obliged to you for your 
invitation to visit your Lodge at the annua! installa- 
tion, but a prior engagement prevented. 





8ST. ANDREW’S CHAPTER. 
At the annual communication of St. Andrew’s 
Royal Arch Chapter, the following officers were elect- 
ed for the ensuing year: 
Charles W. Romney, H. P. 
William F. Pierce, K. 
Jos. N, Pierce, Jr., 8. 
Gideon T. Mansfield, Capt. of H. 
Wooster B. Mayhew, P.S. 
Seranus Bowen, R. A.C. 
George S. Eastman, M. 31 V. 
Edward J. Long, M. 2d V. 
Henry F. Ames, M. ist V. 
Jobn McClellan, Treasurer. 
A. F. Chapman, Assistant Setretary. 
W. O. Clough and George W. Dorr, Stewards. 
Howard M. Dow, Organist. 
George H. Pike, Tiler. 
Atter the installation of these officers by Deputy 
Grand High Priest A. F. Chapman, a collation was 
served in the banquet hall. 





PALESTINE ENCAMPMENT. 


At the regular Assembly of Palestine Encamp- 
ment, Chelsea, Oct. 6th, the following-named officers 
were elected : 

Sir Daniel E. Chase, M, E. G. Com. 

Sir Chae. T. Gay, Gen. 

Sir Seth C. Ames, C. Gen. 

Sir Geo. H. Marden, Prelate. 

Sir Wm. Patterson, 8. W. 

Sir Wm. D. Seely, J. W. ® 


Sir Geo. W. Vose, Recorder. 

Sir Albert B. Barrett, Sw. B. 

Sir James E. Rogers, St. B. 

Sir Howard F. Rowe, Warden. 

Sirs Wm. F. Lovett, Wm. ee, Geo. H. 
Rice, Guards. 

Sir Thomas H. Carrath, Lib. 


Sir John Low, Musical Director. 
Sir Tracy P. Cheever, Organist. 
Sir Chas. W. Marden, Sentinel and Armorer. 





after two years of faithful service. 
The officers elected were duly installed by P. G. C. | 
Sir Tracy P. Cheever, representing the Grand En- ; 
campment, 

Previous to the election, appropriate resolutions . 
commemorative of the death of Sir Knights Churcbill 
and Carruth were adopted, and a tribute read to the 
memory of the former. 








MASONIC CELEBRATION.—The Freemasons of Ha- | 
verhill, Muss., intend to celebrate the one hundredth 
anniversary of the birthday of Moses Wingate, Esq., 
should h@ live until the 25th of October. In the year 
1803, Mr. Wingate and seventeen others were admit- 
ted as members of the Merrimack Lodge, and in 
1813 he was duly elected and installed Master of the 
Lodge, which position he occupied for two years. He 
is now enjoying his usual good health, and appears 
less infirm than many men at 80 years. 





MERCENARY AND MALICIOUS REJECTIONS.—Re- 

jectious are inevitable. Several years since a Master 

of much experience and observation remarked, that 

he, with others, had aided in removing objections to 

rejected candidates, whose friends were grieved, and 

where, upon the surface, no reasonable objections 

could well be made. But, in every instance, he had 

occasion to regret his action, and really wished that 

no one of them had been initiated. As a rule, when 

admitted, they had gained their end, and were eith- 

er areproach, or were indifferent or officious. [n 

addition to that, good brethren, who had felt it their 
duty to reject tor reasons satistactory to themselves, 

but who could not deny their vote, and could not 
stand the pressure of solicitations, were discontented, 
had suffered in the loss of self-respect, and ceased 
attendance on the Lodge. In nine cases out of ten 
rejections are right, and there are ten men wrong- 
fully initiated where there is one man wrongfully 
rejected. It is also true that rejections do occur 
where the motive is good, but where the information 

is false or the impression wrong. We will quotea 
case precisely in point, and use the name of John 
Smith for our purpose. He petitioned for initiation. 
A railroad conductor was present when the petition 
was referred. He knew aJohn Smith who had been 
rejected in a Lodge at the other end of the road, He 
inquired, and upon being certain, gave his informa- 
tion to a member who bappened to step in while the 
ballot was being cast, and gave his vote in the nega- 
tive. The whole Lodge was surprised, but the Mas- 
ter was watchful and wary. The report of the com- 
mittee had been fall, and the candidate was weil- 
known. The report was read again, and it appeared 
that the John Smith who was the petitioner had al- 
ways lived right there, and was above suspicion. 
The next ballot was clear. This was a misapprehen- 
sion as to identity, and one of the many cases where a 
misapprehension is acted upon with # good motive, 
and which can be removed if the Master is wise, and 
the brethren will be patient and good-natured. The 
information in this case was right as to the wrong 
John Smith; hence the misapprehension. 

But there are several classes of rejections that are 
wrong and mischievous; for some there may be no 
present remeily, fur others there is a remedy, which 
should be neither slow nor uncertain.—Masonic 
Token. 
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ETHAN SPIKE AND DANLE PRATT. 


It were a lovely morning iu dog-days when I found 
myself embarked on the deck of one of them flvatin 
pallises wich Connect with bands of steam the re- 
spective moonicipalities of Boston and Chelsea. It 
were one of them rare days peculiar to this delightful 
season, but wich can only be fully enjoyed at the 
North End. The mercury stood 90 deg. in the shade, 
and there were several sperit thermometers, in the 
shape of ragged men and women, layin roun loose on 
decayed lumber and rotten door-steps, wich I judged 
must be full up to 290 deg., and the seventy-three 
separate and distinct oders from the “ Black Sea,” 
were all congregated aroung the slip as ef waitin a 
passage over to Chelsea, where they was to meet the 
smell of that city in picnic. 

Afloat! Wot a sensation comes over one as he 





the toomultuoous and briny deep! Away we sped 
past wharves and the navy-yard where the sea, vex- 
ed by tugs, rises in its majesty, and becomes tempest- 
uous roundabout, the horses on board stomp and rat- 
tle their harnesses, the wind whistles round the 
stovepipe, the ingine bumpamand jingles distressedly, 
and down East schooners and Pensylveeny colliers 
cross our path dangerously. I trust that amidst this 
accumulation of horrors, it will not tell against my 
manhood to confess that I was just a leetle scart. 


Only for a minit, however, for I caught the calm eye 
of our skipper serenely fixed on the Chelsea slip and 
instinctively felt we was safe. And soit proved, for, 
with the exception of losin my feet once or twice on 
account of our ship buttin itself unnecessarily, it 

















Sir Slade Luther, Treasurer. 


seemed to me, agin the sides of the slip—I stood on 


country. 
dwelling, comprising two rooms and a coal-hole. The 


Sir Charles F. Hayes retires from the command ' location is not commanding, though from one winder 
| you get a distant view of the flag staff on the Marine 


finds hisself committed to the orful unsartinties of 


the sacred soil of Chelsea, unimpared by the voyage. 
When I say sacred soil, I speak advisedly, it is hal- 
lowed as the birth-place and residence of Danle 
Pratt, the illustrious ‘‘American Traveller!” +I had 
taken my life, as it: were in my hands, and gone 
down to the sea in ships, for the express purpose of 
seeking this most remarkable man of our remarkable 


The sage of Prattville occupies an unpretentious 


Hospital, and very near one of three claypite. The 
face of the country is moist, and ie more suggestive 
of peat and agues than of flowers and garding sase— 
ducks also flourish in this region. 

The sage received me with accustothed herbanity, 
and in five minutes I was as much at ease as though 
in the presence of a common man. I intervood this 
remarkable man one hour and seventeen minutés, 
and I may trooly say it wasa feast of reason and flow 
of—what do you call it. 

I do not vouch for the correctness of the foregoin’ 


| dialogue, nor will ither of us be bound by any or ary 


sentiment implied, expressed or understood therein. 
“ What,” says I, “‘do you think of the present 
tariff?” 

And he said: 

“Not much,” which statement he afterwards 
amended, by remarking that the ‘‘duty on peanuts 
might, without impairing the public safety, be re- 
duced.” 

‘* What is your views on the currency?” 

A shade stole o’er his classic feeters as be observed 
that “ of late he hedn’t bin in the way of viewing it 
much of any ”—in short, that his investigation in 
this direction had been confined to an occasional ten 
cent piece and a few nickels, 

‘* Howsomever,” says he, with decision, “ I hey no 
hesitation in wishin’ there was more on’t!” 

‘* Do you think that the war was a failure?” 

He seemed to think that it might be liable to that 
objection. 

“I were in the army myself,” says he. 

‘* Indeed,” says I. “In which Massachusetts regi- 
ment was you?” 

In all of em,” says he. 

** How long did you stay?” 

** Not long.” 

“ Why?” 

***Cos I couldn’t help it. They took me up as a spy, 
condemned me to be shot with blank cartridges, until 
I were dead—dead—and may the Lord have mercy 
on my soul. On account of previous good character, 
my sentence was commuted to runnin’ the gauntlet 
of the Long Bridge over the Potomac, wich I ac- 
complished inside of 2 40, though harassed by a gaul- 
in’ blank fire in my rear.” . 

“ What do you think of the public debt?” 

‘* Waal,” replied the sage, ‘ I were opposed to it at 
fust, but now we've got it. I spose we'd better keep 
it, onless we can swap it off to the Rooshuns for 
Sibery, or exchange it with the niggers for St. Do- 
mingo. I don’t know what else it’s good for,” he 
concluded, thoughtfully. 

“ What ought we to do with the bloated bond- 
holders?” 

* Tap ’em!” says he, promptly. 

“ How are you on the licker question?” says I. 

“I think—” he began—then paused and made up 
@ Giabolical face. He so twisted his noble Roman 
feeters that | grew scart. 

‘* What ails you, any way?” says I, poundin’ his 
back. 

‘* Nothin’—nothin’,” he gasped. ‘I thought I was 
goin’ to'sneeze—but I guess | wasn’t.” 

‘Do you ollers look so when you are goin’ té 
sneeze?” 

“ Ollers,” he replied. “Sometimes wus, Why?” 

“ Nothin’,” says I, “only, ef I was in your place, 
when I felt it comin’ on, I’d go down suller, or pat 
my head in the oven.” 

I understood that—with the exception of cider, 
legger beer, rum, whiskey, stone-fence and cocktails 
—he is tavor of a strict probibitory law. And when 
lcome to think of the evils of intemperance—I’m not 

sartin but 1’m with him; though I might want to 
amend by addin’ blackstrap to the exceptions. 

To my question whether he thought the president 
ought to go runnin’ ruund the country so, he declin- 
ed to answer, as he was a traveller bisself. 

* How will Massachusetts election go?” 

Danle rubbed the bridge of his nose thoughtfully 
for a minute, and never—ef ‘I live till 1 die—sball I 
forget his look of profound sagacity, as he replied: 

« Ef Governor Claflin can get the most votes—with 
proper regard, of course, to the equilibriums—I can 
see no reasonable doubt of his election. This,”—he 
smillingly added—** you may make such use of as 
you think proper.” 

* Who will be the next president?” 

He ris to the full hight of his commanding form— 
and ef ever I see 

* The king in his eyeball gleam,"’ 


I seen it then in his’n—* Look at me!” was all he 
said—but ’twas enough. 
“ Remember me,” says I. ‘I willl” says he, And 
I went my way filled with unutterable ponderins, 
and a more cheerful view of the fater. So muy it be. 
Your esteemed friend, 
ETHAN SPIKE. 





There is this difference between character and rep- 
utation: character is what one really is—reputation 
is what he seems to be. 
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CWritten for The Flag of our Union.) 
BEYOND “DESOLATION.” 
No. XV. 


BY W. H. MACY. 





“ Fire!”—A mysterious craft—We board a charnel- 
ship— What we found there. 


It was near midnight of a still but stinging cold 
night when we were rudely awakened from sleep by 
the fearfal cry of “ Fire!” sweeping ominously past 
our shanty, and blending with the hurried tramping 
of many feet over the crisp, snowy surface. The 
Englishmen had discovered it, and were rushing by 
our door as it was thrown open. 

‘* Where’s the fire?” was the startled inquiry. 

“ Burdick’s try-works!” Anda glance confirmed 
their statement. i 

A flame was rising fiercely to the sky in that direc- 
tion and throwing a glare upon the adjacent shanty 
of the Ripple, with the space immediately round it. 
The forms of eager men could be seen rushing to and 
fro, but their efforts to subdue the fire appeared to 
have little or no effect. 

* Burdick ’ll be burnt out,” said Mr. Fielding, qui- 
etly, at the first glance. ‘‘ He built his try-works too 
near the house, but I couldu’t make him believe it at 
the time. We must look out for our own quarters, 
McDougal, for the cinders will sweep down this way. 
Warner’s safe enough, for he isto windward of it— 
and as for Bardick—we may as well make arrange- 
ments to receive him and his gang in among us, for 
the present.” 

We had always looked upon fire as the most terri- 
ble visitation that could befall us. And it was main- 
ly for this reason that we had built at a considerable 
distance apart, instead of huddling together in a 
small compass. A conflagration which should de- 
stroy the whole village during the winter season 
would prove certain death to most if not all of us. 

Leaving a guard near our houses to watch the 
floating cinders, and to fight them with snow if nec- 
essary, the majority of us hurried to the scene of the 
fire.” It was a clear night, cold and dry, with a mod- 
erate breeze to fan the flame. The material from 
which it was fed, with all the surroundings, was 
highly combustible, and Burdick’s men had hardly 
time to drag their clothes and bedding out into the 
snow, before their dwelling was wrapped in flames. 
It stood directly under the lee of the try-works, and, 
as Fielding had observed, imprudently near. 

It appeared, that a boatsteerer of the Adelaide, 
who had been left in charge of the fires fur boiling 
penguin oil, bad suffered the pot to get too hot, and 
the whole contents hadignited. Water was not at 
hand in any great quantity, for everything was 
frozen. Snow was freely used, but the fire had gath- 
ered such quick headway from the caldron of blaz- 
ing oil, that every one was driven back from the spot. 

‘Never mind,” said the philosophical Warner, 
“it’s well the reat of us are no nearer to you, Bur- 
dick, or we would all have been turned out of house 
and home together. Carry everything right to wind- 
ward, up to my shanty. We'll make you snug among 
us, until we can bring down that shell that the Cape 
Towners left on the hill yonder, and start you in 
business again. It’s only wastin’ labor to fight the 
fireany more. You might as well let her burn!” 

The flaming building shed a wild light upon the 
scene of utter desolation round about. Everything 
was covered with a white wintry mantle down to 
high water mark, beyond which the sea formed a 
dark and striking contrast. It was always open to 
navigation, for the prevalence of strong gales, and 
the constant agitation against the shore, were un- 
favorable to the formation of saline ice. Some might 
be found at times in the crescent beyond the glacier, 
where it was more sheltered. But the beaches of the 
Point were never ice-bound. 

As the roof and sides fell into the sea of fire within, 
a fresh spire of flame shot skyward from the whole 
mass, by the light of which was revealed a sight that 
riveted the gaze of every one, at the cry: 

** Sail O1” 

The phrase, so natural to the seaman’s tongue, at 
first sight of a strange vessel, was in this case, a 
misnomer, inasmuch as the craft bad no canvas set. 
She was a square-rigged brig of near two hundred 
tons, drifting under bare poles, and was already 
within the chord-line spanning the crescent from the 
Glacier to the rocks off the extreme south end of the 
Point. She was not more than a mile from the beach 
in the shortest direct line, which would strike near 
the wreck of the Daphne. 

** What does it all mean?” said McDougal, after 
we had stared at the vessel and at each other for a 
minute, at least. ‘‘ He can’t stand a great while on 
that tack, or he will pile himself up along with my 
poor brig.” 

** There’s nobody aboard there,’’ answered War- 
ner. “No live man would have his craft under bare 
poles such a fine night as this, or run her away in 
here unless he intended to anchor. They must be 
either dead, or dead-drunk, which amounts to the 
same thing.” 

“ There’s no one there that is able to take care of 
her, that’s a sure thing,” assented Fielding. ‘‘ Here’s 
a case of salvage for us, I reckon; and if we can get 
aboard and drop an anchor before she drifts ashore, 
we may make a good night’s work of it. Let’s make 
aweafe thing of this tire. Scrawm it out, and smoth- 
er it with snow, some of ye! Come on, the rest of 


cleared away and ready to launch, despite the cold, 
biting air, which we hardly minded now, 80 great 
was the it t induced by this new and strange 
adventure. We could see her distinctly without the 
aid of the firelight, for she loomed darkly against a 
clear sky, and we perceived that she did not set di- 
rectly inshore, but, acted upon by the wind and tide 
at the same time, was making her drift obliquely 
down into the arc. She would strike the beach, on 
that course, three or four miles below her present 
position. We hoped, therefore, to find means to an- 
chor her and keep her afloat. 

* Now I think of it, Fielding,” said the captain, as 
we cleared the beach and fell into a regular stroke 
at the oars, “that brig must have drifted here from 
Desolation. Most likely parted her chains while ly- 
ing at anchor. You know the wind has prevailed at 
nor’ west for several days past.” 

* That would account for her having no sail set,” 
was the answer. 

“But ‘twouldn’t account for having nobody 
aboard,” interposed Warner, who was close by us in 
the other boat. ‘ What vessel would be lyjng at an- 
chor there with all hands out of her? Unless she 





found to contain liquor, occupied a central position 
between them. A tincnp, still firmly clutched in 
the hand of a corpse, with others tying near, told for 
what purpose these desperate and dying men had 
crawled into the run. (With their last remaining 
strength they had sought and found oblivion from 
guffering in the flery drink. 

* Lat’s get out of this!” said twoor three voices 
And as we fell back, Fielding pulled out the spile and 
left the liquor running. 

‘*T think these are all the men we shall find,” said 
Warner. ‘These are the last that died, and the 
rest have been thrown or washed overboard.” 

“The last deaths must have occurred since she 
drifted into high latitudes,” observed McDougal. “A 
victim of sma!!-pox would change very quickly after 
death, unleas it was freezing cold weather.” 

“That’s true. And I’m rather afraid to be poking 
about here and handling things, even in spite of the 
quarantine, which I’m afraid hasn’t been so long as 
we supposed.” 

An exclamation from one of the men who had 
forced back the door of a state-room and entered 
with a candle, now drew us all in that direction. 


legend as that of the Flying Dutchman. 


creaking and rattling from aloft. 


the small lower chain,” said he. 
her up very soon, if we want to save her afloat.” 

All could see as well as he, that it was no time to] brig’s ensign. It had been set at half-mast as a 
So we turned to with | standing signal of distress, had remained there until 
a will. The chain was easily hauled on deck, but to} no one was left to care for it, and had blown away 
clear the anchor and bend it was a work of some | in successive gales. The brig had no name painted 
time, as everything and everywhere was so coated | on her stern, as we knew in coming alongside, nor 
with ice. But all was ready at last, and the smaller | could we find one anywhere about her. Tnis fact 
anchor being dropped, was found sufficient to bring | alune was held sufficient proof by every one that she 
her up. The other was also cleared away, but held | was some“ ontlandishman.” But another raid was 


investigate the mystery now. 


brought with us from the sbore. 
lead, we all crowded into the cabin. 


pursue our investigations. 


@ box half full of tallow candles. 


in this climate, it never will be. 
look down the run-scuttle.” 
fears, we again pressed forward to look upon a scene 
yet more strange and revolting. 





us, and let’s get the boats ready to shove out.” 
We hurried down to where the two boats were 


lashed side by side, and eager hands soon had them | 


Three others, evidently victims of the same dis- 


was a tender left by some ship, to be used again next | Another man had been found, lying in his berth, bat 
season. But in that-case, she would ha’ been left in | in this case decomposition had made great progress 
Three Island Harbor, and I can’t believe she ever| before having been arreste! by the frost. He had 
found ber own way to sea out of that snng place.” 
**She must be the Phantom Ship of Good Hope,’ | ted with the disease, had been unable to remdve the 
said Dave, “ and bas drifted off her cruising ground.” | body. it was that of a large, heavy man, and his 
‘No, no,” I replied, “you mustn’t touch upon | dress, as well as certain little matters scattered about 
classic subjects, or attempt to spoil so beautiful a/| in his state-room, indicated that he had been a pas- 
You know | senger. But we had seen enough, and, indeed, were 
that she is only seen in a gale of wind, and that she| rather afraid to remain longer in the little room. 
always carries all sail, blow high or blow low. To| We opened all the sidelights, as well as the glass 
believe otherwise is rank heresy.” 
Thus between jokes and conjectures we passed the | light, and threw everything open to the blasts of 
time, as we pulled towards the dark loom of the| heaven and the piercing frost. 
strange craft. In drawing near, we noted that her The other rooms were tenantless, and the same 
bow and sides were much lumbered with ice that | was true of the little pinched-up forecastle. The five 
had accumulated in masses. The square sails were | who were found had, beyond doubt, buried the rest 
furled to the yards, but in a very clumsy and slouchy | of their shipmates, outliving them but a short time. 
manner, as if she had been tooshort-handed to man- * The question is, now,” said Fielding, ‘‘ who or 
agethem But the storm staysails and trysail had| whatisshe? I’m rather afraid tostay here, bat I 
been blown away, leaving the bult-ropes with here 
and there a bit of fringe adhering. 
Our feeling of eager curiosity was tempered by one 
of awe, I might almost say, of terror, as we threw 
in our oars alongside the vessel. 


died earlier than the others, but they being prostra- 


bull’s-eyes in the stern, knocked up the deck sky- 


would like to find that out before we leave.” 

** Here’s something!” said one of the men, pulling 
@ bag out of the mate's room, from which he shook 
out two or three little flags. These were eagerly 


We climbed her | eeized and opsned, but threw no light upon the ves- 
slippery side and stood on deck; no living being | sel’s nationality. 

greeted us; nosound mot our ears but the slight “Nothing but little telegraphic signals, or some- 
All was darkness | thing of that sort,” was the dissatisfied murmur. 


‘* Where’s her ensign? Of course she had one.” 


McDougal threw a glance round at the position of| ‘She did,” said Captain McDougal, with a look 
the brig and the shore, and, as the oldest officer, at | up the open skylight hatch. ‘Look up there and 
once assumed command, 
** Get an anchor off the bow at once, and rouse up| But not enough to tell of what it was once a part!” 

“We must bring It was even so. Another fearful story was told by 


see the halyards, with a little strip of bunting still fast! 


this minute scrap of rag, the last remnant of the 


made by Fielding upon the mate’s state-room, and 


‘ Now, then, boys, let’s explore below the deck,’ | he soon jerked out from a promiscuous heap of arti- 
said the captain, lighting a lantern which we had | cles, a book which he threw on the table in triumph. 
And following his} ‘* Now wehaveit!” he said. ‘ Here’s her log- 
A cold chill | book!’ But one after another glanced over ita pages 
seemed to strike each of us as we stepped within the | without being any the wiser for it. It was the log- 
I pushed my head forward between those in| book; we could make out jast enough from its gen- 
advance of me, who had suddénly stopped, gazing | eral appearance and arrangement to feel sure of it. 
upon the dead body of a man which lay under the| But it was written in a language unknown to us all, 
cabin-table, as if it had caught and become wedged | while the cramped chirography indicated that the 
there, after sliding from side to side by the rolling | ill-fated writer was no master of his art, even in his 
motion of the brig. The body was in a good state of | own vernacular. The decision arrived at by ua was 
preservation, owing to the intensely cold weather. 
I noticed a lantern hanging above the table, and ‘* We can name her to suit ourselves, then,” said 
pulled it down that we might have more light to| Bryant. ‘ {f we knew her real name, probably none 
Bat the little remnant! of us could pronounce it without the lockjaw.” 
of oilin it was congealed so as to be nearly useless,| We adjourned to the deck, taking only the log- 
But with this lighted, I groped my way into the} book with us. Daylight was breaking, and our 
steward’s pantry, and among a chaos of loose atticles | friends on shore,.wild with curiosity, were assembled 
and small stores tumbled about in confusion, I found | near uson the Puint, with torches. By the light 
Several of these; we could distinguish Carrie standing in the doorway 
were soon ablaze and light was thrown upon the| of the Galley; as also Burdick, who had remained 


that the brig was a Russian. 


behind to look after the burning ruins of his house, 


The after-cabin was quite small, the vessel not be- | and was now chafing with impatience at having no 
ing above two hundred tons, and had no stern win-| boat with which to join us. 
dows. There were two state-rooms on each side,and| With the day, we discovered that the vessel, above- 
a trap-door in the centre leading into the run or laz- | board, was in good condition, having lost only a part 
aretto, which stood open. As the dead man’s legs| of her bulwarks, and had scarcely carried away a 
were in the way of descending into it, it was neces-| ropeyarn aloft. Sounding the well we found only 
sary to draw him aside, and in so doing, his face | three feet of water, and even this, we had reason to 
came fall into view from beneath the table. It had | believe, had been shipped by seas dashing over her, 
apparently undergone little or no change since his | rather than from any leak. Her cargo was various, 
death, the cause of which was but too apparent. 
**Small-pox,” said Captain McDougal, quietly.| It was what we should call “notions;” and if our 
‘That explains the dreadful mystery.” 
There was an involuntary movement towards the | have been bound tosome Russian port on the Kamt- 
deck on the part of several of our men at this dread- | skatka side. How long she had been out we had no 
ful word, but the captain 
TI don’t believe there’s 


consisting of a small quantity of almost everything. 


conclusion was correct as to her nationality, she must 


means of knowing. Our united scholarship was not 


least danger of infec-| sufficient even to make out the dates in the mystic 
tion, now,” he said. ‘ This brig has rode out a long | volume of scrawis. 

and rugged quarantine since the last man died. If| Despairing of learning anything further at present, 
the poison is not all blown out and frozen out of her} and all feeling cold and hungry, we manned our 
Come, let’s have a; boats and joined our impatient comrades on the 
And, ashamed of our; Point. Our prize rode safely at single anchor, but, 


knowing how unsafe was her position in the event of 





a strong wind rising, it was determined, after having 


refrested ourselves, to board her in force, and, if 
ease, lay stiff and stark, wedged among boxes and | possible, work her up to @ more secure anchorage 


Che World in Miniature. 


FROST-WORKS IN THE STREAMLET’S BANKS, 
And see where it has hung the embroidered banks 
With forms so various, that no powers of art, 

The pencil or the pen, may trace the se. ne! | 
Here glittering turrets rise, upbearing high 
(Fantastic misarrangement!) on t!.e roof 

Large growth of what may seem the sparkling trees 
And shrubs of fairy land. The crystal drops, 
That trickle down the branches, fast congealed, 
Shoot into pillars of pellucida length, 

And prep the pile they but adorned before, 
Here grotto within grotto safe defies 

The sunbeam; there, embossed and fretted wild, 
The growing wonder takes a thousand shapes 
Capricious, in which fancy seeks in vain 

The likeness of some object seen before. 


The second member of the Alpine Club who has 
lost his life in Switzerland this year is a Mr. Chester. 
He went up the Lyskamm with two guides and a 
dog. While going up, the dog slipped; in the at- 
tempt to savethe animal, Mr. Chester lost his foot- 
ing, and dragged his guides with him down the steep 
slope. Now falling and now sliding, the three men 
could not stop themselves until they had reached a 
depth of 1500 feet, and by that time Mr. Chester had 
sustained such injuries that he died five minutes 
alterwards. 

Methodist papers in England are gravely discuss- 
ing the question whether local preachers dv right in 
making use of the velocipede in reaching their houses 
of worship on the Sabbath. The judgment seems to 
be that it is better to walk than to ride where it is 
practicable, but that the bicycle should be used in 
preference to the horse. 


A white woman in Louisiana has been initiated as 
priestess of the Voudon order. The ceremony con- 
sisted of an incantation in which the novitiate 
danced, clad in a single white garment, within a 
charmed circle of beef-bones and skeletons, toads’ 
feet and spiders, with camphor and kerosene oil 
sprinkled about. 


A traveller in Texas writes that Austin is a very 
beautiful place and though lacking the ordinary 
means for illuminating the streets, has hit upon a 
very original method. He says: ‘‘So soon as the 
sun goes down, you see a red-haired girl come out 
and place herself on each corner of the street. We 
then turn loose the lightning-bugs, and the two 
make it as light as day. I have been brought twice 
before the authorities for hugging the lamp-posts 
and fined heavily.” 


An Indiana town was lately frightened by burg- 
lars. Twenty-five men armed to the teeth at last 
cornered the depredators, as they supposed, and 
guarded ahouse closely for several hours, no one 
daring toenter. Finally they mustered up courage, 
searched the house and found two cats. 

Adelina Patti’s engagement with Strakosch for an 
American tour extends from Sept. 1, 1871, to Sept. 1, 
1872, the journey to and from France included. She 
is to sing one hundred times hera, and receive $2000 
each night. Half the total sum is now deposited 
with the Rothschilds. 


Missouri has certainly furnished the champion 
sneak thief. A minister called to pray in a house of 
death, found time during the prayer to open a drawer 
in a bureau against which he was leaning, and stole 
two heavy silver spoons. 


Richard Coeur-de-Lion once took the Bishop of 
Beauvais prisoner in battle. The pope, hearing of it, 
sent to him to say that he had broken the privilege 
of holy church and taken his son. The king, in reply, 
sent him the armor in which the bishop was taken, 
with this, in writing: ‘* Vide num hec sit vestis filii 
sui” (Know now whether this be thy.son’s coat or no). 


A clergyman of Sandusky, O., at the bed of a sick 
man, said to him, ‘‘ Have you made your peace with 
God?” to which the sick man innocently replied, “I 
don’t know that,I ever had any difficulty with him.” 


Daring her recent trip through France, Eugenie 
endured thirty-one speeches, twenty-three recep- 
tions and presentations, eight grand dinners and 
banquets, two reviews, about two hundred and fifty 
gun salutes from the fleet alone, four displays of fire- 
works, and over eight thousand petitions. 


The free school system of Tennessee has been & 
grand success. The State Saperintendent has re- 
ceived reports which show that in thirty counties, or 
about one-third of the counties in the State, 73,000 
children of the State have been in attendance upon 
her free schools. 

SEE eee sednedineneatainenemiaenemaedl 
Marriages. 

In this city, by Rev. Mr. Reed, Charles E. Sanborn, 

. D., and Miss Mary 8S. Perkins. 

By Rev. Dr. Neale, Mr. William H. Allen and Miss 
Emily Jones. 

At Charlestown, by Rev. Mr. Miles, Mr. Joel W. Ran- 


dall and Miss Susan E. Hunt. 
8 At Brighton, Mr. Goodwin R. Wiley and Miss Tilly O. 


wift. 
At Grantville, Mr. Albert H. Livermore and Miss Sarah 
. Shaw. 


Deaths. 


In this city, Mrs. Alice Parsons, 94; Miss Sarah Stocker, 
80; Captain Bela H. King, 42. 

At Dorchester, Mrs. Eiizabeth H. Clapp, 86. 

At West Newton, Mr. Charles White, 79. 

At Brighton. Mr. Samuel Sanger, 69. 

At Sudbury, Mr. Nixon Burnett, 71. 

At Lincoin, Mrs. Elizabeth H. Carrett, 54. 























barrels. A keg, with a spile in the head, which was | beyond the glacier. 


At Newburyport, Capt. Samuel Nichols, 85. 
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THH FLAG OF OUR UNION, 








* * ° 
Buch in Bittle. 

Handy clubs for the household—Clubs for Ballou’s 
Magazine. 

It requires 100 ounces of quinine a week to combat 
the shakes in Frankfort, Ind. 

The prize rabbit at a London show had ears 24 
inches long. 

The new voting list of Liverpool contains the 
names of 3500 women. 

Berlin proposes to bridge over its gutters to furnish 
a roaiway for velocipedes. 

California displays squashes six feet long to the as- 
tonished Eastern tourist. 

The State Constable has prosecuted the weather 
for being muggy on Sunday. 

Tne milk and water men have raised the price of 
their mixture to nine cents per quart. 

The Catholics have purchased the Dudley estate in 
the Highlands for a nunnery. 

Europe talks of disarming. It is all talk, and will 
end in smoke, gunpowder smoke. 

The Ancient and Honorables were not allowed to 
go to Portland in a dry state. 

In New York there are bulls in Wall street and 
balls in other streets. 

General Buell’s sister is lady superior of a convent 
in Indianapolis. 

An Iowa orchard contains sixty thousand bearing 
apple trees, 

Expensive suits for the winter—Gold suits in New 
York. 

The candidates for Mayor of Boston will march to 
the Coliseum ten abreast to attend the concerts. 

The president is rather unfortunate with his rela- 
tives. 

The man who predicted a great storm on the 5th 
of October, didn’t weather it. 

The British army produces one suicide to ten thou- 
sand troops. 

The great fire in the Dismal Swamp will result in 
a great lake, from three to ten feet deep. 

Good nature has its disadvantages. A California 
woman dislocated her jaw while laughing. 

Sherman lets all the War Department clerks go 
home to vote, and asks no questions, 

Prince Arthur parts his hair three inches above 
his left ear. 

Action should follow thought. No farmer can 
plough a field by turning it over in his mind. 

An Indiana family in nine months has had three 
births, four weddings and two deaths. 

A slaver having 250 negroes on board was lately 
captured on the Arabian coast by a British cruiser. 

Myra Bradwell & Husband is to be the style of a 
new law firm in Chicago. 

St. Louis has a temale physician who makes $10,000 
@ year. 

Capital punishment—Ten thousand a year and 
nothing to do. 

The Swedish residents of Galesburg, I1l., average 
four thousand dollars a month in remittances to the 
old country. 

Carl Rosa has filed a declaration of his intention to 
become an American citizen. 

It is computed that the English language ig under- 
stood by 100,000,000 of people. 


SENT FREE! 


M. O°YKEEFE, SON & Co.'s 


SEED CATALOGUE © 


And GUIDE to the 


FLOWER and VEGETABLE 


GARDEN, FOR 1870. 


Published in January. Every lover of flowers wishing 
this new and valuable work, free of charge, should ad- 
dress immediately M. O'KEEFE, SON & Co., E!lwanger 
& Barry's Block, Rochester, N. ¥. 39—35t 


YSPEPTICS, use the “ANCIENT 

CURE."’ Its effects are immediate. 
live cents. Address 
2i-ly. 














SIMPLE 

Price seventy- 

FATHER SELBY, 
Waterford. New York. 





ee The ** Magic Trick Book,” 50c. ‘ Circulars of 
Wonders,"’ free. Address B. Fox, Station *A,” N. Y. City. 


O’KEEFE’S 


LARGE WINTER HEAD LETTUCE. 


Messrs. M. O'Keefe, Son & Co., the well-known and re- 
liable Seed Importers, Growers and Florists, Rochester, 
N, Y., having #rown and thoroughly tested this new va- 
riety for pede three years, now offer it to the public 
as a Fine and Valuable acquisition for both the market 
and private garden, as it is ready for use fully 


THREE WEEKS EARLIER 


than any other variety of Lettuce, except that grown 
under giass. Jt will stand the Winter without protection 
tn the coldest of our northern climates. It forms very 
large. solid, exceedingly tender. greenish yellow heads, 
the outside leaves being of a brownish tinge. Orders for 
Reed will be received now, to be filled by mail, in sealed 
packages, at 50 cents each, and can only be had Gennine 
and True at their establishment. Order immediately of 


pm. 








AGENTS WANTED 
For the Best Book of the period. 
WOMEN OF NEW YORK, 


OR THE 
“UNDER-WORLD” OF THE GREAT CITY. 

,The most startling revelation of modern times. New 
y ork society unmasked. “* I'he Aristocracy."" * Women 
** Married women," and all classes thor- 
oughly ventilated. 50 illustrations. Price, $3.00. Address 
at oncey@he New York Book Co., 145 Nassau St., New 
York. 33—13t 





$2 & A DAY.—33 new articles for Agents. Samples 
D seut free. H. B. SHAW, "Allred, Me. 37—3m 





‘THE 
AMERICAN 


BAC SUBS, 


STANDARD /QUALITY, 


Are acknowledged on all sides to be the most 


BRILLIANT TRIUMPH 


OF 


HOME INDUSTRY 


YET ACHIEVED. 


JORDAN, MARGIE & C0, 


Feel renewed satisfaction in presenting these Goods to 
the public, in the belief that they thereby render a direct 
and practical service to their countrywomen. THE 
CHARACTER OF THE MANUFACTURE has been 
steadily improved by Messrs Cheney, who spare no pains 
to apply every new idea and apparatus which science 
has devised, and the contractors confidently affirm that 
the value of these silks has been enhanced at least twenty- 
Jive per cent since they were first introduced: and that 
to-day the best Lyons Silk of the same grade wili not 
supersede or even stand beside them. 

Notwithstanding these facts, and the widely extended 
and increasing popularity which these goods have at- 
tained in every part of the country, we make no change 
in price, holding it steadfastly at 


Only $2 50 Per Yard at Retail. 


Remember that the American Silks are warranted to be 
all Silk in every fibre and thread. .They are sold by 
every first-class dealer in the United States, and are al- 
ways on exhibition at the counters of our retail store. 


JORDAN, MARSH & CO, 
RETAIL, 

242 to 250 Washington St. 
WHOLESALE, 
WINTHROP SQUARE, 
BOSTON. 
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Honesty is the best policy in medicine as well as in 
other things. AYER’S SARSAPARILLA isa genu- 
ine preparation of that unequalled spring medicine and 
blood purifier, decidedly superior to the poor imitations 
heretofore in the market. Trial proves it. 


MUSIC CIVEN AWAY! 
Or $50 Worth of New Music for $3. 


Purchasers of Music are constantly 
paying from 30 to 50 cents for every 
piece of music they buy. Uhisisawaste 
of money which no family can afford, 
for by paying 30 cents fur a copy of 
* PETERS’S MUSACAL - MONTH- 
LY’? youwill get from Four to Vive 
Dollars’ worth of the latest and best 
Music, by such authors as Hays, 
Thomas, Kinkel, ete., and not cheap 
Music either, for each number is print- 
ed from full size Music Plates, on fine 
white paper, and neatly bound. 

It is our aim to give in “ Peters’s 
Musical Monthly’? GOOD MUSIC, 
and PLENTY OF IT, and we wish it 
distinctly understood that not a single 
piece is putin to fillup its pages, for 
we expect no profit from its circula- 
tion beyond the introduction of our 
Music, every page of which is after- 
wards printed in Sheet form, and at 
full price. 

We have limited our circulation to 100,000 copies, be- 
lieving that a larger monthly edition would defeat our 
ends— namely, the after sale of the Music in sheet form. 
THEREFORE REMEMBER that any subscriber, after 
our limit of 100,000 is reached, will have to pay $25 a year, 
WHEREAS OUR PRESENT PRICE 18 ONLY $3 PEK YEAR. 

Your newsdealer will order them for you and supply 
them regularly each month, but your best plan is to let 
us mail them direct to you. 

No matter where you see a 
Book advertised, it can always 
ment, and will be mailed to you, free of postage, on re- 
ceipt of the marked price. Address 

J. L. PETERS, Music Publisher, 

198 BROADWAY, NEw York P. VU. Box 5429. 

Single copies, 30 cents: January to December, $3 00; 





lece of Music or Music 
e had at our establish- 





Jan., 1869, to Dec., 1870—two years—$5 00. j3l—lam 6m. 





Persons thinking of advertising to any extent will do 
well before making contracts to apply to 


Geo P Rowen. § 


ADVERTISING AGENTS, 


for an estimate. They have unequalled facilities for se- 
curing the insertion of adveérti ts in all newspap 
and periodicals at low rates. Address them at 


PawcRou NY: 


enclosing stamp for their Circular containing the names 
of more than One Th 
vertising in them. 








nd Newspap 





$3600 A Year guaranteed to Agents. Address J. 
AHEARN. 5 P. O. Avenue, Baltimore, Md. 


THE CHURCHMAN. 


nam BERT out LARGEST Ssaua c's 


rotestant Episcopal Church. Sent FREE for one 
month for examination, and till Jan. Ist, 1870, to new 
subscribers for that year. $3 ayearin advance. M.H. 
MALLORY & Co., Hartford, Ct. 


GREAT ATLANTIC AND PACIFIC 
TEA COMPANY, 


No. 8 CHURCH STREET, 
P. 0. BOX 5506, NEW YORK CIry. 


An organization of capitalists for the purpose of im- 
porting ‘Teas and distributing them to Merchants through- 
out the country at Importers’ prices. Established 1869. 
Send for Price List. 

GOOD READING, 
AND NO IMPURE ADVERTISEMENTS IN THE 


NEW YORK OBSERVER, 


$3.50 PER ANNUM. 
. SAMPLE COPIES FREE. 
SIDNEY E. MORSE, Jr. & Co. 
37 PARK Row, New York. 


We ae live men, who can give security for goods 
received, to distribute * packages" of “* Wonder 
of the World’’ among families, and collect the same. 
Address J. C. TILTON, Pittsburg, Pa. 
YLER WATER WHEELS.—Over 3000 in opera- 
tion. Address the manufacturers, Sullivan Machine 
Co., Claremont, N. H., for reduced price list. 


1140 How I made it in six months. Secret 
andsample mailed free. A. J. Fullam, N. Y. 


Agents Y Read Thist 
W WILL PAY AGENTS A SALARY of $30 
per week and expenses, or allow a large commis- 
sion, to sell our new and wonderful inventions. Address 
M. WAGNER & Co., Marshall, Mich. 
TYNE MAGIC COMB will change any colored hair or 
beard to a permanent Black or Brown. One Comb 
sent by mail for $1. For sale by Merchants and Druggists 
generally. Address Magic Comb Co., Springfield, Mass. 


Great Distribution 


By the Metropolitan Gift Company. 
CASH GIFTS TO THE AMOUNT OF $500,000. 


EVERY TICKET DRAWS A PRIZE. 
5 Cash Gifts, each $20,000| 40 Cash Gifts, each $1,000 
10 7 = 10,000 | 200 = 7 500 
































20° be “ « 5,000 | 300 = kx 100 
50 Elegant Rosewood Pianos - each $300 to $700 
rb) a! ” Melodeons 4 15 to 100 
350 Swing Machines - - a 60 to 175 
500 Gold Watches - - be 15 to 300 
Cash Prizes, Silver Ware, &c., valued at $1.000,000. 


A chance to draw any of the above prizes for 25c. 
Tickets describing prizes are sealed in Envelops and well 
mixed. On receipt of 25c,a Sealed Ticket is drawn with- 
out choice and sent by mail to any address. The prize 
named upon it will be delivered to the ticket-holder on 
payment of One Dollar. Prizes are immediately sent to 
anv address by express or return mail. 

You will know what your prize is before you pay for it. 
Any Prize exchanged for another of same value. No 
Bianks. Our patrons can by ey = on fair dealing, 

REFERENCES :—We select the ae many who 
have lately drawn Valuable Prizes and kindly permitted 
us to publish them; Andrew, J. Burns, Chicago, 10,000; 
Miss Clara 8S. Walker, Baltimore, Piano, $800; James M. 
Matthews, Detroit, $5000; John ‘Il. Andrews, Savannah, 
$5000; Miss Agnes Simmons, Charleston, Piano, $600. 
We publish no names witheut permission. 

OPINIONS OF THE PrREss:—“ The firm is reliable, and 
deserve their success.''— Weekly Tribune, Ma bed! 
know them to be a fair dealing firm.""—N. ¥. Herald, 
May 28. * A friend of ours drew a $500 prize which was 
promptly received.""—Daily News, June 3. 

Send for circular. Liberal inducements to agents. 
Satistaction guaranteed. mvery Beene e of Sealed En- 
velops contains ONE CASH GIFT. Six tickets for $1; 13 for 
$2; 35 tor $5; 110 tor $15. All lettcrs should be addressed 
to HARPER, WILSON & CO., 

173% Broadwiy, New York, 


FREE FOR A THREE CENT STAMP, 


PAMPHLET containing valuable information on 

the subject of Advertising. List of over One 
Thousand Newspapers (THE BEST ADVERTISING MEDI- 
UMs), and price cards showing advertising rates. Address 
Gro. P. ROWELL & Co., New York. 








Persons thinking of advertising to any extent will do 
well before making contracts to apply to 


Geo. P. Rowell & Co., 
ADVERTISING AGENTS, 


for an estimate. They have unequalled facilities for se- 
curing the insertion of advertisements in all newspapers 
and periddicais at low rates. Address them at 


40 PARK ROW, NV. Y., 


enclosing stamp for their Circular containing the names 
of more than One Thousand Newspapers and cost of 





advertising in them. 





and cost of ad- 
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Ss. S. WOOD 


A SWINDLER! 


The existence, responsibility and character of 8.8. 
Wood, of this place, have been 80 frequently called in 
question by letters from*all parts of the United States, 
similar to the following, that I deem it proper to offer 
for publication, a general reply to all such inquiries, the 
multiplicity of which have become very annoying: 
Postmaster, Newburgh, N. Y. 

Dear Sir: Is there sucha m as 8. 8S, Wood, pub- 
lisher of ‘* Wood's Household Magazine,’ in your place; 
and if so, is he a responsible person? His premium 
propositions are so exceedingly liberal as to seem too 
good to be realized. Enclosed find stamped envelop for 


reply. 
Joun Crocker, St. Louis, Mo. 





(REPLY.] 


I have been acquainted with Mr. Wood during the past 
three years. I know that he is sending out an immense 
amount of mail-matter, and have every reason to suppose 
that he is doing a legitimate and honorable business. 
I also believe the statements which he publishes in con- 
nection with this, are truthful, Ezra FARRINGTON, 
U.S. Postmaster, 

NEWBURGH, N. Y., Sept. 20, 1869. 


FURTHER DEFENCE. 


We have stated, from time to time, that we were giv- 
ing away tens of thousand of dollars’ worth in premiunis, 
in proof ot which we now submit facts and figures. Wil- 
son's Sewing Machine is’ bat one af One Hundred and 
Thirty-four different articles which we offer as premiums 
for new subscribers to Woop's HOUSEHOLD MAGAZINE. 
The following is our ninth shipment of these machines: 
“* Received, Cleveland, O., Aug. 30, 1869, of S. 8. Wood, 
payment in full for fur:y-two Wilson Shuttle stitch 
Sewing Machines forwarded this day as premiums tor 
procuring subscribers to’ Wood's Household Magazine,’ 
this being the ninth shipment from fF eb. 9th, 1869. 

* THE WILSON SEWING MACHINE Company.” 


The following are the addresses to which the above 
machines were shipped: 

Mrs. Eva 8. Cobb, Richville, Genesee Co., N. Y.; 
N. G._ Sturges, Danville, Anusceponaia Co., Maine.; 
Chas. D. Mackey, New Milford, Sdsq'a Co., Penn.; D. 
W. Solienberger, Scotland, Frauklin Cu., Pa.; Anna HM. 
Smith, Reeseville, Clinton Cv., Ohio; Mrs. J. Irwin, 
Gavers, Columbiana Co., Uhiv; T. fF. Coffman, Gil Roy, 
Santa Clara Co., Cal.; Mrs. Kate ts. } redmore, Middle- 
town, Urange Co., N. Y.; Alice Hicks, Mechanicsburg, 
Cumberland Co., Pa.; Louisa C. Wright, Catasauqua, 

high Co., Pa.; Mrs. L. D. Sargent, Lawrence, Essex 
Co., Mass.; J. R. Baker, M. D., Bourbon, Marshall Gv., 
lnd.; Rosetta J. Zeek, Boonton, Morris Co., N.J.; Mrs. 
c. A. Hayes, Ackicy, Delaware Co., Ohio; Mrs. Gev. 
Moore, Sylvania, Lucas Co., Onio; Mrs. Elmira Hunt, 
Dover, Dutchess Co., N. Y.; Mary Creveling, Bloums- 
burgh, Hunterdon Co, N. Je3 W. Fulton, Columbus, 
Piatt Co., Nebraska; Mrs. M. A, Dexter, Greene Stativn, 
Rk. 1.3; Mrs _C. C,. Andros, Bioomingburgh, Sullivan Co., db. 
Y.; Mrs. Jas. Curew, Jolict, Will Co, Lil; Eivira M, 
Norton, Walkins, Schusler Co., N. ¥Y.; Mrs. Elizabeth 
Payne, Rockport, Spencer Co., Ind.; Hannah Wiisen, 


Alba, Bradturd Co., Pa.; Mrs. Geo. H. Duty, Amenia, 


Dutchess Co., N, Y.; Adale Moore, Avoca, Steuben Cv., 
N. Y.; &. Brundage, Salisbury Milis, Orange Co., N. Y.; 
Wm. H. Kobbins, Meadville, Crawford Co., Pa.; Miss 
Lottie Hoimes, Poughkeepsie, Dutchess Co., N. Y.; 
Josephine Webb, Vernon, Sussex Co., N. J.3: W. E. 
Rogers, Schenectady, N. Y.; Mrs. Nancy Foster, Decu- 
tur, Morgan Co,, Ala.; Jas. 8. Knapp, Haverstraw, 
Rockland CUo., N. Y¥.; John L. Yates, Washington's 
Crossing, N. at H. W. Ganson, Olathe, Jobnsun Cv., 
Kansas; Louis Bauer, Harvard, McHenry Cov., IL; 
Effie b. Pettingill, Knowlesville, Orleamg Co., N. Y.; 
Mrs. Mary bs. Lowers, Curwinsville, Clearfield Co., Pa. 


See our new Catalogue of Premiums for acknowledg- 
ments of the receipt of the above machines. We will 
also state that we have reccived but one complaint from 
all the machines we have ever furnished. Every pre- 
mium is warranted to be as represented. 


TENTH SHIPMENT. 


“Received Cleveland, O., Sept. 28, 1869, of S. 8. Wood, 
payment in full for thirty Wilson Shuttle Stitch Sewing 
Machines, forwarded this day as premiums for procurin 
the subscribers * Wood's Household Magazine,’ th 


being the tenth shipment from Feb, Ly pe 
*'lHE WILSON SEWING MacHiInge Co."’ 


As we have said, the séwing-machine is but one of one 
hundred and thirty-four different articles which we are 
furnishing as premiums; the following is a partial list: 

We will furnish the Wilson Shuttle Stitch Sewing Ma- 
chine, worth $40 cash, as a premium for 40 subscribers to 
our Magazine. Also, Pianos for their retail price in sub- 
scriptions. Also, Cabinet Organs fur one and one half 
times their price insubscriptions. Also,the Elgin Watch 
worth $35, for 40 subscriptions. Also, Violins, Guitars, 
Fifes, Flutes, French and German Accordions, for their 
retail price in subscriptions. Also, Webster's Unabridged 
Dictionary (lavest, largest and best edition), worth $12, 
for 20 subscribers. Also, Bibles fur one and one haif 
times their price in subscriptions. Also, Microsccpes 
and other optical instruments tor their price in subscrip- 
tions. Also Dickens's Works, complete; or Waverley 
Novels, compiete, or Appicton’s American Cyclopedia 
per volume for 8 subscriptions. Also, the Universal 
Clothes Wringer fur 15 subscriptions. Also, Kuitting 
Machines. Also, 


Prang’s American Chromos, 


for their retail price in subscriptions. Also, Demorest's 
Monthly, Demorest’s Young America, The Phrenological 
Journal, the Church Union, the New York Tribune and 
World, American Agriculturist, etc. 

0 We now have the largest and best Dollar Month- 
ly in the world. We shall soon have the largest circula- 
tion of any publication printed, which makes it the most 
desirable medium for advertisers. Our advertising rates 
are $1.50 per line. The Magazine is sent to~all parts of 
the world. Sin ,le Copies, 10 cents; Yearly, $1. 

8. 8. Woop, Proprietor and Publisher, 
Post Office building, Newburgh, N. Y. 

September 30th, 1869. 


(Ge Send ten cents for Specimen Copy of Magazine 
and our New Catalogue, which will give a complete list 
of Premiums, full particulars, etc. 

8.8. WOOD, 
P. O. Building, Newburgh, N. Y. 
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THH FLAG OF OUR UNION. 
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Our Young Folks’ Department. 
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(Written for The Flag of our Union.) 
LOST. 


eee 
BY LOUISE DUPER. 





“ Shy little fairies, that steal at night 
To baby pillows, when none can see, 
Where's my wee lassie! Sire you might 
Find her and bring her once more to me! 


One of your kinfolk she was, I know, 

*With eyes so bright that no shade could stay 
In their neighborhood, and such a show 

The sunshine made of her tresses gay ! 


Bhy little wood sprites, that o'er the grass, 
In the misty moonlight, spread your lace, 
fl Say, have you stolen away the lass, 
In love with the dimples in her face? 


Or cunning brownies, that toil all day 

In the fay queen's palace, pray have you 
Enticed our wee, bright one away 

To be the queen's little handmaid, too? 


I can never think who else would dare, 
Though tempted sore by her laughing grace, 

To steal her from us and leave this fair, 
Tender maiden, so tall, in her place. 


This maiden with dreamy and thoughtful air, 
Who does not run to the fields from school, 
With tattered primer and tangled hair, 
Nor wade for flag flowers the meadow pool. 


Who does not play with the buttercups bright, 
Nor giant castles in cloud-land see, 

Who will not believe on Christmas night 
That fanny Kriss Kringle loads the tree. 


But with her soft tresses demurely tied, 

And dainty hands fulded, sits and dreams 
Wonderful things, by the still hearthside, 

Her brown eyes catching the bright fire beams. 


O, very winsome she is and as dear 
As the lost oneg But, elves, if you knew 
How much we miss her, you'd hasten here 
And leave us our little lassie, too. 


You'd leave us them both to keep, and kiss 
A thousand times ina day, ah me, 

When buttercups shine on morns like this 
How I miss iny wee one's ringing ylee!"' 





(Written for The Flag of our Union.) 


JAOK'S REMARKABLE JOURNEYS. 
A STORY IN THREE PARTS. 





BY AUGUST BELL. 


PART I. 





N invitation, mamma! an 
invitation toa party on 
the Hardenburg’s lawn 
for all day Thursday! 
How splendid!” And 
my daughter Grace 
threw into my lap the 
crested missive that with 
words of most critical 
politeness told us that 
Mr. and Mrs. Harden- 
burg would esteem our 
company a pleasure. 

“But who are these 
Hardenburgs?” I ask- 
ed, unable quite to re- 
member the name, and 
appealing to my hus- 
band. For we were almost strangers in the town, 
and had but just come there for the sake of auld lang 
syne, to spend the honeymoon of our silver wedding 
in the midst of the same wild lovely scenery that had 
so delighted us when we took our bridal trip years 
and years ago. 

‘I met Hardenburg on the street this morning,’ 
said he, laying down his newspaper, ‘‘and we re- 
newed our old acquaintance. It seems he was plain- 
tiff in that great case that absorbed the courts a few 
years ago, Hardenburg versus Van Groll. But to go 
further back than that, do you remember, dear, when 
we were here twénty-five years ago, the day we were 
walking by the stream at the foot of the precipice, 
and all of a sudden a wild gleeful shout over our 
heads made us look up? You almost fainted with 
horror, for there, thirty feet above us, was a boy 
stretched at full length swinging on the branches of 
a birch tree that overhung the cliff, Why, with the 
least slip, he might have been dashed to pieces on 

the sharp rocks at our feet!” 

“O yes!” Isaid, with growing interest, ‘and we 

called him off and found out about him. Jack, the 











they grew poorer year by year, being obliged to sell 
or piece of furniture after another till at last there 





was little remaining except a bed and a couple of 
chairs. And Jack was very idle, spending all his 
time in fan and frolic. How had he become at last 
80 wealthy and influential a man? 

We went with our children to the party on the 
lawn, and there we met Jack’s wife, a lovely lady 
with a real princess-like air, and there we met the 
old lady Hardenburg, too, looking feeble but very 


| happy, with her soft, white hair, pretty cap and ker- 


chiet, and her black satin gown. There was a gay 
company gathered on the lan, and my Grace and 
Nell declared they never spent so pleasant a day in 
their lives before. But 1 was most interested in our 
host and hostess, and in conversation with them that 
day and in our subsequent friendship, I léarned all 
their history bit by bit, all the wonderfal story of how 
Jack tairly climbed up to fortune. 

It seems that after we left the village that happy 
summer, Jack arid his mother found themselves 
more and more in need of every necessary of life. 


’ Jack was idle—what time he was not off on some 


break-neck expedition, he was drawing pictures, 
either with a stick in the sand, or on the walls with 
charcoal, or with an old blunt pencil on paper, or he 
wouki be lying on his back in the green grass look- 
ing dreamily up into the sky, and all his mother’s 
scoldings could hardly ever make him do the least 
stroke of work. Some boys’ covsciences do not come 
to them early, and Jack was perfectly contented with 
a careless, gipsey-like existence. 

Mrs. Hardenburg had a cow of which she was very 
fond, and which up to this time had been their chief 
support. But at last her need was so great that she 
telt obliged to part with that too, and as with tear- 
ful eyes she brought it out to feed it for the last time 
before Jack should drive it to market, she could not 
help scolding him again. “ Ah, my child, if you had 
not been so idle, we need not have sold my poor 
Brindle!” 

Jack felt very sorry, so he walked along rather 
sadly, driving the cow beforehim. None of the vil- 
lage people wanted to buy acow just at that time, 
80 he had to keep on to the nearest large town. The 
day was bright, and by degrees he forgot his grief, 
sometimes whistling a tune, sometimes loitering to 
pick blackberries. Prosently ata tarn in the road, 
just before it began to go uphill, he espied a young 
man sitting on a camp-stool under the beech trees, 
sketching rapidly, and Jack, who did not want for 
boldness, stepped softly up behind and peeped over 
hisshoulder. There, to his surprise, was the faithful 
picture of the clitf he bad sooften climbed, growing 
more like at every touch. Brindle, finding herself 
no longer driven, turned aside and began browsing 
on the green grass. 

* Halloo, my lad!’ said the artist, looking up with 
a bright, kindly smile. 

Jack thus encouraged fell into a conversation, and 
his new friend amused himself with the boy’s naive 
remarks and curious questions, 

‘“* How long did it take you to learn to do such 
things?” asked Jack. 

**I had very few lessons,” said the artist, 
seemed to come to me naturally.” 

Jack wondered to himzelf whether it would not 
come naturally to himself also, and thought of the 
charcoal sketches at home. The young artist laid 
down bis pencil, and took from his portfolio some 
lovely water-color paintings, and ‘was pleased with 
Jack’s adnilring delight. 

“What are you going to do with them?” asked 
Jack, at last feeling a wave of ambition stir in his 
own heart. 

**O, I shall sell them,” said the artist. ‘‘ I make my 
living by painting these little things.”’ 

A new idea! Making one’s own living for the first 
time woreacharm. Jack felt if he might work in 
that way, instead of being put to plough and dig, 
he would gladly labor to support himself and bis 
mother. Presently he inquired of the artist where 
he couki prucure fortfolio, paper, pencils, brushes 
and paints, in fact the whole outtit of artist occupa- 
tion. The young man told him carelessly of a store 
in town where all such materials could be obtained, 
without dreaming of the new-born thoughts in the 
boy’s soul. And when Jack buile bim good-morning 
and called to Brindle, taking up his course again 
along the highway, whistling merrily, the artist 
sighed a little, and said to himself, “ How I should 
like to be a lighthearted boy like him again just for 
@ day or two!” 

The sunset was beginning to be rosy in the west, 
before Mrs. Hardenburg, who was anxiously watch- 
ing from the window, espied Jack in the distance, 
trudging homeward. Brindle was not with him. 

* He has sold her!” thought the widow, half-glad, 
halt-surry. ‘‘ But what in the world is he bringing 
in that bundle under his arm?” 

In came Jack with a cheertul countenance. He 
had sold Brindle for fitty dollars, he said, and with 
that he handed his mother some bills. She counted 
them eagerly. 

“Here are only thirty dollars,” she said, looking 
alarmed. ‘“ Where is the rest of my money, Jack?” 

Jack untied his bundle, there were sheets of draw- 
ing-paper, pencils, crayons, and’ a box of paints of 
the finest, and most expensive kind. 

“ But the money? I want none of these things!” 
said Mrs. Hardenburg, impatiently. 

“T spent the rest of the mceney for these things, 
mother,” said Jack, cheerfully, ‘and now you shall 
not complain of my being idleany more. I am go- 
ing to make beautiful pictures, and sell them, and 
buy you everything you want!” 

Mrs. Hardenburg pushed the things away from 


“it all 





her and burst into tears. ‘Of what use is all this 





trumpery!” she exclaimed, “ you idle, careless boy!” 

And then she sobbed again, and then again scolded 
Jack, whose heart grew heavy within him, he was 
80 sorry for what he had done, and wished so heartily 
that he could do something to comfort his mother 
and earn some money for her. 

“If your poor tather were living, and we were as 
rich as we once were, your thoughtleseness would 
matter little,” she said, with tears, “but now that 
we are become 80 poor end desolate, you ought to 
help me make the most of every penny.” 

Jack beswught her to tell him about the days when 
his father was alive and they bad riches enough, but 
she would say no more, she only went on mourning 
about the wasted twenty dollars. So Jack crept off 
to bed with a sad heart, and at last he fell asleep. 

He awoke unusually early the next morning, and 
somehow he did not seem to himself like the same 
Jack be had been all the mornings of his life before. 
The new thoughts and ambitions of yesterday kept 
springing up in bis soul. The birds were singing out 
in the trees, and their songs seemed to be full of fresh, 
sweet meanings he had never discovered betore. It 
was just fairly daybreak, some little random gleams 
of sunshine played on the curtain and on the wall, 
suggesting dainty picture-bits with shifting lights 
and shades. Jack sprang out of bed and walked to 
the window. He looked up at the tree-tops, and up, 
still further up, to the clouds and the serious blue 
sky. His thoughts aspired, his soul was kindled, the 
great world seemed so very great to him, and there 
were such chances for one to make his way up to a 
glorious name, glory and wealth that would be bet- 
ter than climbing the old dangerous cliff fur nothing 
but to swing on the willow boughs. Stronger and 
stronger he felt the desire to go out into this great 
world, and swiftly a sudden purpose grew in his 
heart. ‘I will start this very morning!” said Jack, 
and he burried on his clothes. Then he made up a 
package again of all his painting and drawing mate- 
rials, and stepping softly down stairs ix order not to 
disturb his mother 80 early, he quietly lifted the 
latch of the kitchen door. 

The morning air was cool and fresh, and Jack felt 
full of spirits and eagerness. 

“ First thing,” he thought, “I will walk over into 
town, and see if I can find that young man whu 
paints and is my friend.” 

The young artist as he started out on the country 
road that morning, with camp-stool and portf.lio, 
was surprised to meet a dusty, hungry boy who ran 
up to him and said, excitedly: 

“I’ve come to learn to draw and paint like you, 
sir!” 

Poor little Jack! his faith in the world was so 
much greater than his experience of it! Something 
of this strack the artist perhaps, and made him iu 
his careless way speak kindly. Jack opened his 
package and displayed his drawing paper and pencils. 

“Sit down here on the ground by me,” said the 
artist. ‘“‘I am going to draw that hill-top. Suppose 
you try to make a sketch of yonder vld wall and 
tumbie-down gate.’” 

So Jack, with willing fingers went to work, and 
managed to make a pretty faithful picture which in- 
terested the artist at once when he luoked around on 
it. 

‘* Yes, you can learn to draw,” he said, encourag- 
ingly. ‘I think I shall have to take you under my 
wing. But first tell me all your story.” 

So Jack told all, about the little old cottage, the 
poor widowed mother, and his own lazy lite. The 
artist was a good fellow in his way, always ready to 
do @ generous turn, without calculating the cunse- 
quences very tar ahead, and he told Jack he would 
give him a helping hand. Ouly first they must send 
word to the poor wother, so that she need not feel too 
anxious about her son. 

Thus Jack took his first step upward, and earnest 
work he tound it. The painter found a place for him 
where he could run of errands a few hours every 
day, enough to pay his board, and the rest of the 
time he spent in learning to draw. , Jack progressed 
rapidly, and enjoyed lite as he had never done be- 
fure. He had real genius for his art, and by the end 
of the year some of his prettiest pencil sketches had 
already found a market. Then he began to study 
painting in water-colurs. ‘“ Higher, higher still!” 
said Jack. 

At last after four years, his artist friend went 
abroad, and now Jack must look out for bimself. 
** I will go to some great city,” he thought, and felt 
brave enough for anything, for now he was nineteen 
years old, and quite well advanced in his art. He 
sold what few pictures he had on hand, and sent the 
money to hismother. He almost thought he should 
like to see the old familiar cottage, with its vines and 
trees, and the shimmering sunshine on the walls, 
but the broad fair world beckoned him on—he must 
go further and further, to the very vortex of life in 
some great city. 

And so he went. Bat now the hill of fame rose 
steeper and steeper before him, and he did not seem 
to make much headway. Who cared for the home- 
less unknown young artist, and his little sketches? 
The storekeepers shuok their heads at him, and only 
once in a while bought anything. Sometimes he al- 
most starved between the few sales he made. Jack 
almost began to despair, and to think he could go on 
no further; but then, after these discouraging mo- 
ments, he resolved not to lose his courage, so he 
again put forth his strength, and tried to draw bet- 
ter and to paint better with every piece of work he 
did. And so he constantly attained to greater and 
greater exvelience. But the city people were slow to 
find out his merit, and oftentimes he felt so lonely 





and gloomy that he heartily longed to see again his 
home and his poor mother. 

“ When I have achieved a great success I will go 
and visit her,” he thought to himeelf. “This is a man- 
ufacturing city, they do not care for art; I will goon 
to some city still larger, I wil} go to the capital.” 

So he went; he travelled a day and a night, and it 
seemed as if the railway train carried him through 
the air with the speed of the wind. As he leaned 
wearily back in the seat of the car, with his hat 
pulled over his eyes, his mind was busy with memo- 
ries of the past, and with the unknown future. The 
happy boyhood days were over, life had come to him 
a little hardly, but he had had much of the glory and 
enthusiasm of it too. Then he thought of his moth- 
er, and how sad her life had been, and he wondered 
about those early days of which she had told him so 
little, when his father was living, and they had 
wealth enough and to spare. He sailly imagined 
how dark the time must have been when his father 
died, and when their fortane was lost—but how was 
it lost? That he did not know; he only ‘knew that 
now his dear mother was very, very poor, and he 
must hasten to win tame and gold for her sake. It 
seemed as if the real earnestness of life dawned 
upon him more and more. Some people in the seat 
before him were talking together, and sometimes a 
tew sentences reached him. 

“Van Groll is a monster,” said one; 
the taces of the poor.’ 

‘“*He has no mercy on the widow and the father- 
less,” said the other; “‘ he isa miser, and unkind in 
his family.” ° 

* And yet so rich!” sighed a gentle voice. “How 
unevenly this world’s goods are distributed! I feel 
sorry for dear little Pearl.” 

Jack listened awhile, but was not so interested but 
that he fell asleep at last, with his hat over his eyes, 
and when he awoke again it was because the cars 
stopped suddenly. It was morning and they had 
reached the capital. 

Jack began to look about him. Whither should he 
go? He wandered about the streets a little while, 
looking on this side and that, and at last, almost in 
the suburbs, he paused a moment to gaze in admira- 
tion at a house larger and better built than all the 
rest in ita neighborhood. The grounds around it 
were beautifully laid out, and a little gate which led 
into a side path was open. Jack had seen parks and 
pleasure grounds many times before now, where any 
stranger might enter freely and walk about. He 
thought perhaps this was the same, so in he went, 
and wandered up and down the pleasant avenues, 
stopping at last in a small arbor to rest, for he began 
to feel that he was very tired. 

‘I wonder if they haven’t some children there in 
the great honse, for whom they would like tohire a 
drawing-master,” he thought to himself, with a half 
smile. 
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A BELLIGERENT QUAKER, 

In Columbia county, Ohio, resides an old fellow 
renowned for his belligerent disposition, who is 
known as Friend Shavey. Born and bred a Quaker, 
he was long since read out of meeting on account of 
his quarrelsome propensities; but he still pertina- 
ciously clings to the plain clothes and plain langaage 
of his early days, possibly as a protection against the 
wrath he was continually provoking by his over- 
bearing and irritating demeanor. He is always the 
owner of the crossest dog in the neighborhood, the 
most troublesome, breachy steers, etc., and is con- 
tinually in hot water with some of his neighbors in 
consequence of the depredations committed by his 
unruly stock. A short time since, Van Amburg’s 
menagerie, travelling through Columbiana, was 
obliged to pass his residence. A little before day- 
light, Nash, the keeper of the elephant, Tippoo Saib, 
as he was passing over the road with his elephant, 
discovered this pseudo Quaker, seated upon a fence 
by the roadside, watching a bull which he bad turned 
upon the road, and which was pawing, and bellow- 
ing, and throwing up dust generally. In fact, from, 
the fary of the animal’s demonstrations, one would 
really have taken him for one of the identical breed 
that butted a locomotive off a bridge. 

“ Take that bull out of the way,” shouted Nash, 
ashe approached. ‘' Proceed with thy elephant,” 
was the reply. ‘If you don’t take that bull away, 
he’ll get hurt,” continued Nash, approaching, while 
the ball redoubled his belligerent demonstrations. 
“ Don’t trouble thyself about the ball, but proceed 
with thy elephant,”’ retorted Friend Shavey, orn i 
his hands with delight at the prospect of a scri 
mage—the old fellow having great confidence in the 
invincibility of his bull, which was really the terror 
of the whole country around. Tippoo Saib came on 
with his uncouth, shambling gait; the bull lowered 
his head and made a charge directly at the elephant. 
Old Tippoo, without even pausing in his march, gave 
his cowcatcher a sweep, catching the bull on thé side, 
crushing in his ribs with his enormous tusks and 
then raised him about thirty feet in the air, the bull 
striking upon bis head as he came down, breaking 
his neck and killing tim instantly. ‘I’m afraid your 
bull has bent his neck « little,” shouted Nash, as be 
passed on. ‘ Bent the devil,” cried old Shavey, with 
a troubled look at his defunct bull; “ thy elephant is 
too heavy for my beast, but thee will not make #0 
much out of the operation as thee supposes. I was 
going to take my family to thy show, bat I'll see thee 
and thy show blowed to blazes before I go one step, 
and now thee may proceed with thy elephant and be 
d——d, please”— the “please” being add 
Shavey took a second look at the proportions of the 
stalwart elephant-keeper. 
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widow’s son, who never cared for disasters, Jack, the 
leader of all the daring boys in the neighborhood, 
poor merry Jack who was always in disgrace! O yes, 
I remember!” 
“ Very well,” replied my husband, ‘‘that is the 
Honorable John Hardenburg of to-day, and he hasn’t 
forgotten us, you see.” 
But this was wonderfal! Icould not understand 
itatall. When I used to know Jack and his mother 
they lived in a little old tumble-down cottage, where 
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